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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
NONCONFORMIST PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No. IV.—OLIVER CROMWELL. 


We have remarked before, that the reputation of 
great men is tidal, and a more striking illustration of | 
it is not to be found than in the case of Cromwell. | 
For some time the tide was out—there was no repu- 
tation at all: but the tide has turned of late, and, 
during the last few years, there has been a succession 
of advances, albeit accompanied by temporary retro- 
cessions, that promise at no distant day his full re- | 
ward. For a long period it was natural that he should | 
be “the best abused man in all Europe ;” how could | 
it be otherwise, when hatred for Cromwell descended 
from father to son as the same thing precisely as love 
for the constitution and the church? But never 
could the appeal be more safely made from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober—from the falsehood and fury 
of contiguous times to the better knowledge and tem- 
per of adistant age. The cloud is at n 
ing a correcter acquaintance with the man and hie 


iod, and a more liberal and 4 way of 
— history, have already told with fearful 


upon the erroneous judgment—while there are men 
living (and there will doubtless be more) who deem 
it almost a point of honour to redeem the fair names 
of great and good men of former days, remembering 
that such names have to do with principles, that repu- 
tation is the only thing a man can be said to have a 
property in after he is dead, and that God’s rule pro- 
vides, that “the memory of the just is blessed,” and 
% the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

It seems clear to us, that little indeed exists for any 
but one of two vastly different estimates of Cromwell's | 
character and course. There are some men that | 
afford no material for dispute except about a little | 
more or a little less. If the argument on one side | 
fail, they are rather better than before thought to be; 
if it succeed, they are rather worse. The controversy 


relates only to the exact motive for particular actions, | 


or the precise measure of particular dispositions, but 


no doubt exists as to their general character for wis- | 


dom or folly, honesty or knavery, truth or falsehood, 
philanthropy or selfishness. The points debated are 
of small account, and beyond the possibility of settle- 
ment; and friends and foes may safely and wisely 
regard them as “ phenomena whose solution must be 
left amid the hopeless desiderata of mortal science 2 
Far otherwise it is with Cromwell. There is no 
middle course open. The questions affecting him go 
to the very heart of moral humanity. IIe was extra- 
ordinary at any rate, and the judgment that denies Lis 
extraordinary worth must fix upon him extraordinary 
worthlessness. A decided character is inevitable. 
Tbe inquiry comes not in a whisper, but a loud tone, 
and pretence of deafness will not avail; the feature is 
marked and prominent, and must prove a great dis- 
figurement or grace. He was a great something—a 
— truth or a great lie—a great hero or a great 

ound. We believe him to have been, in the main, 
sincere, But as to this matter of sincerity, two things 
must be remembered in judging whether it has been 
possessed by any particular man. It must be consi- 
dered what he was. Different souls have different 
modes of thought and feeling. No universal and in- 
flexible rule can be applied. What one sees clearly, 
another cannot see at all; and the fruit of sound con- 
viction in the one could only come of * duplicity 
in the other. There may be a squint in the mind as 
well as in the eye, and some souls can use their left 
hands best. And circumstances must be understood 


and weighed. he course which does for quiet times | 


and smooth events is sadly out of place amid sharp 
contests and strange occurrences. ‘The true metal of 


worth and wisdom takes different forms as it runs 
through the curious devices of our worldly moulds. | ‘ a 

ear these familiar remarks in mind, apply them intensity of serious feeling,” 
honestly and shrewdly to the case of Cromwell, and] forms, and forms that might well seem to 


we doubt not he will appear essentially true as the 
light of heaven, however variously reflected or re- 
fracted. 


| Cromwell had attained the age when man is said 


not only to“ suspect,” but to “know himself a fool,” 
| without, we fancy, having any very clear conviction 
or suspicion of the matter, before he became much 
| known beyond his private circle and immediate neigh- 
bourhood. He had a manly but an odd appearance. 
Strong in constitution, rough and clownish in man- 
ner, with a round and sallow countenance, eyebrows 
large and shaggy, and nose on which his enemies 

hung many a joke—a “ruby,” “beacon,” “comet” 

nose; looking, says one, as if “he had been christened 
in a lime-pit, and tanned alive;“ not over nice of 

dress; loose, lumbering, obscure of speech, yet well- 
| knowing what he said and meant, he soon produced 
an impression of power, and the expectations of many 

were directed towards him. “That sloven,” said 
Hampden to Lord Digby, who inquired who he was, 
“whom you see before you hath no ornament in his 
speech; that sloven, I say, if we should ever come to 
a breach with the King, which God forbid! in such a 
case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest man in 
England.” And so it came to pass. Little did 
Charles imagine, when he issued the order in council 
to prevent the sailing of the eight ships lying in the 
Thames, in which were, among others, Hazelrig, 
Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell, intending to go to 


America, that he was keeping at home one who would 


prove a real plague and a virtuous successor ! 


Little are we inclined to defend Cromwell from all 
charges brought against him. We readily admit that 
he cherished some extraordinary impressions, and used 
some still more extraordinary sayings ; that he was by 
no means free from vanity and ambition ; 
Ener ee 
business to assume. But at the same time we believe, 
that the good of his country lay very near his heart; 
that he perceived its wants with a sagacity that has 
been seldom exceeded ; and that he was, in principles 
of general policy, very much in advance of the times 
in which he lived. On the whole, after every reason- 
able deduction, there is no room to doubt that he 
filled a singular position with singular ability, and 
that, had he appeared in the times of ancient revela- 
tion, he would have been spoken of in the style in 
which the call and course of the Israelitish judges are 
described. He was a great general, a great politician, 
and a great ruler. Few men have had superior skill 
in discerning the hearts of others, and in concealing 
their own. He was led on by circumstances in a 
course he could not possibly anticipate ; and the exi- 
gencies of his position prompted him to actions that 
ze could not possibly approve. No man could have 
done better with his tools and his times; while the 
actual results of his rule—civil, social, and religious— 
were such as to compel the conviction that, in a se- 
eurer lot, and amid more peacéful scenes, he would 
have been one of the wisest, mildest, justest gover- 
nors this world has ever seen. A dark necessity bore 
him along, often against his better judgment, and to 
offer a stern resistance would have brought ruin, not 
only upon himself, but upon purposes that deeply 
concerned the welfare of the nation. ‘To say that, 
situated as he was, he erred, is only to say that he 
was a man; to say that, situated as he was, he erred 
so little and succeeded in so much, is to say that he 
was a man alike wonderful in sagacity and strength. 
In circumstances so complicated and so perplexing, 
where is the other man that would not have failed 
entirely? 

The worldly and the sceptical will never understand 
Cromwell or the Commonvvealth. An acquaintance 
with the power and the varieties of the religious 
sentiment is indispensable to the interpretation of the 
man and the time. If any account faith to be fanati- 
cism, and fervour madness, they must just give up all 
hope of knowing aught about the matter. There was 
a great power of godliness—wil., dreamy, prophetic, 
but real and genuine. And Cromwell had his full 
share of it. We cannot doubt that the voices and 
visions of another world had got supreme possession 
of his ear and eye—that, whatever seeming obli- 
quities were in his course, whatever temporary discre- 
pancies between his meaning and his manner, his heart 
was sound in the statutes of God. Highly excitable, 
susceptible of the most vivid impressions, subject to a 
„ hysterical irritation, which leads indifferently to a fit 
of laughter, or to a paroxysm cf sobbing,” and pass- 
ing from deepest gloom to lightest merriment, yea, 
“his feats of merriment usuaily arising from the 
religion took strange 


superficial, 


! 


i and especially irreligious, minds, insanity at best, a 
| Satanic possession at the worst; yet, as says Carlyle, 
„Oliver was a Chistian man; believed in God, not 
on Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, and in 
all cases—a modest, devout man, solemnly intent to 
make his calling and election sure, to whom in credible 
dialect the voice of the Highest had spoken.” This 
is the clue to many mysteries of his being and career. 
God had spoken to him! So, at least, he thought 
and felt, which was all the same to him. He spoke 
and conceived of himself as one sent. He was a 
special messenger, not a common man. The idea was 
ever present to him, that he acted in God's stead, and 
was fulfilling God's work. Semetimes it may shock 
us, sometimes make us smile, but this was his reason 
for much that was problematic and obscure, gave 
strength in trials and alarms that would have over- 
borne most other spirits, imparted energy*and fortitude 
in doing right, and, however strange to some, formed 
his justification when doing wrong. Extraordina 
occasions and commissions were not to go by ordi- 
nary rules. ‘The theocractic feeling was strong within 
him. He ruled God's chosen people, had intimations 
of the Divine will and purpose, enjoyed special pro- 
tection from above, and was armed with authority to 
destroy all opposition. Events and impressions sup- 
— the place of prophecies, domestie chaplains were 
igh-priests, battles were judicial processes. Never, 
since the passing away of the Jewish state, were 
warriors so addressed, and their successes so inter- 
preted. What a word was that at Dunbar—* Let 
God arise, and let his enemies be scattered!” What 


hands!” What a comment upon Fai 
and prayer have obtained the 7 
ere was that which he offered 
— ites geo 
although I am a wretched and miserable creature, 
am in covenant with thee through grace; and I may, 
I will come unto thee for thy people: thou hast made 
me a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
thee service; and many of them have set too high a 
value upon me, though others wish, and would be 
glad of, my death. But, Lord, however thou shall 
dispose of me, continue and go on to do good for 
them. Give them consistency of judgment, mutual 
love, and one heart; and go on to deliver them, and 
with the work of reformation, and make the name of 
Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who look 
too much upon thy instruments to depend more upon 
thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample upon the 
dust of a poor worm ; for they are thy people too, and 

ardon the folly of this short prayer, for Jesus Christ, 
his sake, and give us a good night of it, for thy 
pleasure.” 

If this man was mad, there was verily, “ a method 

in his madness ;” if he was a hypocrite, we prefer his 
hypocrisy to the sincerity of many other men! 
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A PICTURE OF A PERPETUAL CURATE., 


DRAWN HY HIMSELF. 


(From the Leeds Times.) 


Another remarkable specimen of a successor of the 
apostics, has just made his appearance as a witness in 
one of our courts of justice. The case was that of 
„Miss Smith v. Earl Ferrers,’’ this week tried before 
the Court of Queen's Bench. 

A few weeks ago, in speaking of the bringing-up of 
the aristocracy, we alluded to the contamination of 
their morals by the toadies, clerical and others, by 
whom they were surrounded in youth. Hear now, in 
proof of this, what the Reverend Edward Francis Arden 
says of himself :— 


I am a clergyman of the Church of England, and was 
formerly chaplain to Earl Ferrers, and was his companion. 
I became his chaplain in 1842. I did duty at Stowe and 
Stanton Harold. I lived ina house at Stowe. Lord Ferrers 
has only a room or two at Stanton Harold. I suppose he 
disguised himself only in a bit of fun. I have been dis- 
guised myself many atime. J hare taken my shirt off and 
put it outside my coat, and a handkerchief over my hat. I 
believe J have sallied out in this disguise at night. I don't 
think I wore it the whole night. My disguises were difler- 
ent. While I have been resting on the sofa, Earl Ferrers 
has put mustachios on my face. In his dining-room I sup- 
pose he might do what he liked with me, and he did. The 
disguises were merely a bit of a lark of a school boy. 
When I went out in disguise, I perhaps went a couple of 
| miles. We did nothing. People met us and saw us, 

believe they knew us. I had lived as a clergyman in that 
neighbourhood four or five years before that time. You 
don’t know what my other disguises were, and never 
shall. It was after dinner. I am sure I don’t know 
whether I was sober. I was sober when I walked two miles 


in disguise. I mean to gay that I wag sobes when I assumed 
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disguises. People have their senses about them. I was 
sober. I was not dismissed as chaplain. After I left as 
chaplain I went to stay at Chartley Castle. I staid there 
one night. Lord Ferrers was not there. I staid two nights 
at the e, at Mr. Ingram’s, a surgeon. I was not 
turned out of his house. At that time, Ingram’s daughter 
and I were not turned out of doors. I afterwards returned 
to Ingram’s, and he told me to keep off his premises. He 
told me so because he is a fool ab I saw 
his daughter afterwards. I have not been living with In- 
gram’s daughter. I have seen her at the house in which she 
now lives, at Stoke Farm, near Stowe, in Staffordshire. I 
have a tual curacy in Norfolk. I have never travelled 
with Miss Ingram, exeeptaride. I have been at Birmingham 
and Stafford with her. I have not been driving about the 
country with her since she left her father’s roof. J have 
done that sort of thing, but not latterly. I have been to 
Birmingham with her once. J lived at a public house at 


Stowe, called the Cock. J used to meet my 2322 * 
there. I was there two months at one time. ould think, 
at a rough guess, I Aare been there t weeks. I beg 
leave to say I was not intoxicated there. hether I dr 


much is another thing. I have drunk with the landlord, 
sometimes one thing and sometimes another ; what I hap- 
pened to fancy. ~ vas always in my senses there, which I 
mean when I say i was not intoxicated. 


This reverend gentleman's evidence tells its own story. 
The “shirt outside the coat, as a substitute for the 
surplice,—the ‘ handkerchief over the hat,’’—the 
„% mustachios, — the driving about the young lady, 
expelled from her father’s house, the residence for two 
months and more at the public-house, keeping company 
with the landlord, and that sort of thing,“ contribute 
to make up a very extraordinary picture of a perpetual 
curate, though not by any means like that which 
Chaucer drew—far less that of the apostles, of whom 
this reverend reveller claims to be the successor !"’ 


Breacu or Promiszs oF Marniace.—An action has 
been in for several days, before Mr. Justice 
Wightman and a special pay at Westminster, for 
all breach of promise of marriage, at the instance of 
a Smith, who is respectably connected, against the 
youthful Earl Ferrers. Copious extracts from love letters, 
said to have been sent to the young lady by the noble 
Earl, were read in Court. From these it would appear 
that Earl Ferrers made vehement protestations of attach- 
ment to Miss Smith, and that he at last allowed her to 
fix a day in July or August last for the marriage. Every 
nee ges usual on such occasions was accordingly 
made, and it was only at the end of July that the you 
lady was apprised of the fact that the defendant coul 
not a by reading in the pa the announce- 
ment of the marriage of the Earl Ferrers to Miss Chi- 
chester. The Solicitor-general appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and the Attorney-general for the defendant. The 
defendant pleaded minority at the time of the | 
promise having been made; and secondly, that he had 

made no promise, nor even knew the lady. The defence, 
which was entered upon on Tuesday, was, that the 
whole correspondence referred to has been fabricated by 
Miss Smith herself. The Attorney-general read a series 
of extraordinary anonymous letters, written in a lan - 
ing style, and addressed to Earl Ferrers—which 
ap to have from the same hand as those 
d to have been addressed by his lordship to Miss 
Smith. Thesimilarity of the -writing to Miss Smith’s 
was proved the testimony of that lady’s mother. 
It was established by the evidence of mem of the 
noble defendant’s family, that the writer of the letters 
alleged to have been addressed by him to Miss Smith, 
committed the most absurd errors in speaking of per- 
sons, places, and occurrences. They declared that the 
letters were not in the handwriting of Earl Ferrers ; that 
he was not in the practice of writing on scraps of paper j 
they contained many mistakes as to names and inci- 
dents ; it was proved, also, that Earl Ferrers was in 
another part of the country on the day that the little 
girl swore she saw him in her father’s house for the 
second time; and that Mr. Devereux Shirley was in 
Scotland at the time of the alleged interview at Ashby. 
On Wednesday, the Solicitor-general stated, that as he 
was not in a position to meet or explain the letters ad- 
duced for the defence, he should withdraw the case, 
and allow the plaintiff to be nonsuited. The Attorney- 
eneral and the Court approved of this course. e 
etters produced on both sides were impounded, also the 
two handkerchiefs which Earl Ferrers received from 
his heart-sick dent, with a view to proceed- 
ings against Miss Smith, and perhaps others, for con- 
spiracy. 


EpvucaTion In THE Manvuracturrne Distraicrs.—In 
the district around Ashton and Oldham where, in 
October, 1842, there was neither a national school, nor 
a British school, nor any other public day-school of 
that kind, except the Roman Catholic school at Staly- 
bridge, and a Church school for girls at N 
there are now twenty such schools, attended by 3,649 
children. The British school at Ashton was established 
in January 1844. A fund of about £3,000 was sub- 
scribed by the tion of the Albion-street Inde- 

ndent chapel, £200 of which was by operatives. Mr. 

utcliffe showed me the list of subscribers, and I was 
so struck with the munificence of the sums, that I 
asked for a copy of the list, in order that I might have 
the gra of it known, that a sum of not 
less than £1,800 has been subscribed by nine individuals, 
prietors of cotton-mills in Ashton and the neigh- 
— including a part subscribed by members of 
their respective families. The room in which the school 
meets at present is only temporary, and as soon as they 
can obtain a site for w on Pal no ae Seat, 
to build a school for 500 boys, 300 girls, and 200 i ts. 
Ir. Horner’s Factory Report. 


Tue Socrery or Frienps ANd THE OREGON QuEs- 
tox.— The Society of Friends have addreesed Sir 
Robert Peel on the dispute existing between this 
country and the United States of America with respect 
to the Oregon territory. The address was presented to 
Sir Robert Peel, ond De Sat of Aberéom, N of 
State for Foreign irs, by a deputation of eight 
members of the Society of Friends, on the 14th inst. 
It strongly d war, would rather suffer 


than adap the tremendous ‘siternative of plunging the 
an t the en 
two countries into war, and recommends arbitration 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUSTENTATION FUND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—You will remember, that in the months of Nov. 
and Dec. last year, you inserted some letters in the Noncon- 
formiat, written by Observer” and myself, on the subject 
of a Sustentation Fund for poorly-remunerated ministers 
in Dissenting chapels. The subject, though one of press- 
ing importance, was allowed to 2 my part, because 
there was nothing in Observer's last letter requiring, in 
my judgment, a reply. Simplex,“ and, if I remember 
rightly, one or two — also alluded to it; and probably I 
should not again have asked room in your pages to refer 
to this matter were it not for two facts. The first is a para- 
graph in your last number, from your American correspon- 

ent, in which he says, that the practical working of the 
arrangements made amongst the American churches, for 
supplying the deficiency to the class of pastors in question, is 
% a mighty central money power, to screw all feeble churches 
and dependent ministers out of their individual freedom 
and manhood into a spaniel-subserviency to the opinions, 
interests, and policy of the central body or committee.“ 
This, you will remember, is the result I predicted as likel 
to ensue from the incorporation of any such system wit 
English Congregationalism. Your American correspondent 
obviously alludes to our correspondence, and earnestly de- 
precates the first step in a movement which, if carried out, 
may compromise the ind!vidual independence of the minis- 
try and the churches. Sir, our vitality, and consequently 
our power of usefulness, must not be sacrificed for any 
price. I believe that one of the designs of Providence, in 
calling into being the Independent churches of England, was, 
that they might be aggressive on the strongholds of cor- 
raption ; and I also believe, consequently, that those members 
or ministers of our churches who think otherwise, have not 
read their commission aright. Now, the feeling of obligation 
leads to a desire to please the donor, or agent. The bene- 
ficiary studies to tify the benefactor. Remembering, 
then, our commission on the one hand, and this character- 
istic of the human mind on the other, we may reasonably 
infer that some of our most active men would have their 
activity checked if receiving aid from a supplementary fund 
through the medium of a committee of investigation, com- 

rising, as is probable, a majority of the “‘ aristocracy of 
Dissent,” Glad and gratified should I be to see the sum of 
£10,000 raised for the purpose in question. I believe it 
would greatly facilitate the usefulness, and lesson the 
mental sorrows, of many devoted servants of Christ. But 
the working of the thing is that which I fear. Too 
much care could not be taken in the formation of a board or 
committee for this purpose. 
My second reason for writing on this matter now, arises 
from the near approach of the time when the Congregational 
Union will meet. It is not improbable the subject may be 
noticed there. Nothing would give me greater satisfaction 
than to hear Dr. Campbell giving his judgment on it. Dr. 
Campbell is too great a man to suffer anything baving the 
appearance of 1 and I am not in the habit of offering 
it to any one. But 1 must say, that his benevolence, his 
courage, his clear-headedness, and his extraordinary busi- 
ness habits, point him out as the man to do this thing well, 
if it is to be done at all. Something ought to be done to allay 
what I must call the justifiable discontent, and the un- 
merited privations, which are found in many quarters. It 
is in the power of our wealthy churches to give the gospel 
to every village in England, without compromising the 
rational and scriptural indeperdency of any church, or in- 
terfering with the mental freedom of any man. Trusting 
that your correspondents will calmly examine the whole 
subject. I am, &c., 
A WaTCHER or Siens. 


CONGREGATIONAL CENTRALISATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—I think your correspondent, “ H. D. S.,“ might 
have waited for something more definite than a mere flying 
rumour, before venturing upon the wholesale charge 
against the committees of the metropolitan independent 
colleges, contained in his letter to you of the 11th inst. 
He accuses ‘‘ some, if not all,“ of them, of having com- 
promised their distinctive principles, and the rights and in- 
terests of the tutors and students, and imperilled the faith- 
ful advocacy of those principles on the part of the rising 
ministry, by transferring the office of introducing students 
to vacant churches, from themselves (the committees of the 
8 colleges) to the committee of the Congregational 
nion. 
IT H. D. 8.“ be himself an Independent, he ought to 
be aware that the duties of the college committees do not 
extend to any such office; especially, they have nothing to 
do with arrangements of this kind. 
Your readers may depend upon it that, had the scheme 
referred to been r ed, the parties more imme- 
diately concerned would have heard something about it, and 
most assuredly would not silently have allowed the yoke to 
be adjusted round their necks, 

I cannot learn, and I do not believe, that this inter- 
ference is meditated by the committee of the union, or that 
the committee of any college are disposed to tolerate any- 
thing of the kind. 

As Homerton College, at all events, I have autho- 
rity for saying that, so far from any such proposition having 
been entertained by the committee or tutors, they had not 
even heard of it until the publication of your correspondent’s 
letter. Your’s, most respectfully, 

A Homerton Srupzxr. 

Feb. 24, 1846. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


To the Rev. W. Bevan, Rev. G. Osborne, and Charles 
Robertson, Esq., District Secretaries of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

Dear Si1rs,—A few months since, I received a circular from 
you, in which you did me the honour to request that I would 
allow my name to be added to the provisional committee of 


e | the Evangelical Alliance, to act for the northern counties. 


My anxiety to promote Christian union amongst various re- 
ligious denominations induced me to overcome certain 
scruples which I felt in reference to the constitution of the 
proposed Alliance, and to assent to the request which you 
were good enough to make. Recent events have, however 

thoroughly convinced me of the soundness of my original 
objections, as well as increased their force. I do not see 
how the Alliance can adopt any practical measures without 
offence to some of its members, whilst I should esteem the 
mere exhibition of Christian union, on specta/ occasions, as 
very dearly purchased by the suppression of individual con- 
victions of truth. Such, however, there is too much reason 
to believe, is the wish of some of the leading members of 
the Alliance, who appear to require that men shall all seem 
to think alike, in order that they may love each other, 


whilst, in fact, the charity most worth cultivating is that 
which bears with others in the midst of expressed differ- 
ences of opinion. 

The practical difficulty in the way of Christian union ap- 
pears to me to be the ex ce of an ecclesiastical establish. 
ment. This, indeed, is shown by the fact that, while all 
Dissenting denominations readily unite with each other, and 
really are bound together in Christian sympathy, the mem- 
bers of the endowed sect, with few laudable exceptions, 
stand aloof, and oppose the movement, because it recog- 
nises schismatics“ from their church as worthy of Chris- 
tian communion. With this fact before me I am led to the 
conclusion, that the best means of promoting a real honest 
alliance amongst all Christians, is to exert ourselves 
ta abolish that state influence which binds down pious Epis. 
copalians with stringent restrictions, and fills the high 
places of their church with worldly men who have no inte- 
rest in the progress of Christian charity, and therefore 
frown upon any alliance“ for its promotion. 

Careful consideration, also, has satisfied me that there are 
many objections against connecting creed with the projected 
Alliance, I will not venture to trespass upon your attention 
with the arguments which su gest themselves to my mind 
but will merely observe, that | think forms of creed, adopted 
by churches or other bodies of men, have always tended to 
prevent the free exercise of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture” wy right of which you recog- 
nise), and, as a result, have led to the corruption of Chris- 
tian sects, and the decay of religion. 

Nor can I hesitate to express my opinion, that the creed 
you have adopted would exclude men in whose piety I have 
the greatest confidence, and with whom I should be ha 
to join in Christian alliance“ for any good object. Tt 
am correct ia this, your requirements, by excluding certain 
Christians, can scarcely be consistent with the principles of 
true Christian union. 

I have thus ventured to lay before you some of my reasons 
for requesting you to erase my name from the list of the 
committee for this district, and with the expression of my 
best regard towards yourselves personally, 

I am, dear sirs, your very faithful servant, 


Peter RyYLAnps. 
Warrington, Feb. 16, 1846. 


Hours or Factory Lanour.—Yesterday (Tuesday) 
another meeting of master cotton-spinners was to be 
held, to take into consideration whether or not it is 
desirable to promote the working of factory hands for 
eleven hours daily, by Mer enue’ arrangement between 
the masters and their workpeople. 


Tun Counctt or THE Coll or SurGeEons are about 
to apply to the Government for a supplemental charter, 
to enable an addition to be made to the list of fellows 
from among their members, without requiring them to 
submit to what they consider the — of a re- 
examination in their adult years.— Times. 


Crvit War ix Tue Crry,—On Saturday morning, Mr. 
Dadd, superintendent of the Watermen’s Steam Packet 
Company, and Edmund Mackay, and John Ireland, two 
of the crew of the Waterman, No. 5, were liberated 
from Newgate, after an incarceration of thirteen days. 
They were convicted, on the 9th instant, for the part 
they took in resisting the water bailiffs, City police, and 
others, acting under the authority of the Lord Mayor, 
who remov ty force the barges forming the St. Paul's- 
wharf Pier. ey were entertained at a public break- 
fast, at the offices of the City Steam-packet Company, in 
Earl-street, Blackfriars, by a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the trade and navigation of the river. 


Lord Clancarty is mentioned as a convert to the Mi- 
nisterial policy. 

New Move or run Scoren Prorecrionists.—The 
— 1 — — 5 with the abolition of the 
corn-laws, ¢ — — of the law of entail. This pro- 
cedure must startle our J dogged, Tory — 
lords. Abolish the law of entail!—one of the intents 
laid at the door of that “infernal League. That this 
should proceed from so respectable a quarter fills us 
with amazement! Is this, too, a portion of the new 
Conservative creed? Verily we are fallen on strange 
days! We see the most radical schemes emanating 
from the Tories !— Ozford Chronicle. 


Corn-Law Prorecrion AND AGRICULTURAL LaBouR- 
ens. — We understand that the labourers of Hamp- 
shire are about to follow the examples of their brethren 
at Goatacre and Bremhill, and make the public ac- 

uainted with the great benefits they have derived 

m agricultural protection, and with their state and 
condition under the existing corn-law. They purpose 
meeting on Monday evening, at Waltham Chase, when 
no doubt another black catalogue of mi and woe 
will be published, attributable to the operation of the 
restrictive corn-laws.— Hants Independent. 


Mr. Vitirers has given notice of his intention to 
move, in the committee of the House on the Ministerial 
corn bill, an AMENDMENT for making total repeal of the 
corn-law IMMEDIATE.— League. 


A New Roman Carnoric Cuaret was opened at 
Bridgewater, on Tuesday last. The attendance was 
t, Protestants vieing as eagerly as Catholics in en- 
eavouring to obtain admission Dissenters and Church- 
men, drawn by one common curiosity, mingled to- 
gether— Bath Journal. 


Inp1an Corn Breav.—On Saturday morning, we 
learn from the Glasgow Saturday Post, Mr. Cowdin, 
United States’ consul in that town, delivered a lecture 
to a large party of citizens on the value of Indjan corn 
as an article of food. Specimens of two forms of bread 
were produced, hot from the oven of Mr. Forrester. 
The first was a loaf baked from three pounds of corn- 
meal, and weighing, when it came from the oven, 
lb. 60z. The other was what is commonly called in 
America a Johnny cake.“ The former was a pala- 
table, solid article, but seemed to be considered by the 
company rather damp and heavy. The Johnny cake 
was much lighter, and was generally greatly preferred 
to the other, and pronounced an excellent species of 
bread. A 8 of Indian corn pudding was also 
exhibited. It is, we believe, prepared with molasses, 
and is extremely palatable. 


Lord Henry Lennox has resigned the appointment 
which he held of precis-writer in the Foreign Office. 


Her Masesry’s Government have determined on the 
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Caen or Somnampviiew.—A 


gate which led into the road, and 
eg — and whistled to his dog, 
journey 


Having opened and through five or 
six gates, he came to 212 of che road which was in a 
very bad condition, and which the heavy rain of the 


preceding afternoon, had left in a flooded state. Un- 
mindful or unconscious of the somewhat dangerous 

ition he was about to place himself in, he, after 
Beaitating scarcely a moment, walked leisurely into it, 
at the time cracking his whip, and urging on the team. 
He had reached about half way—some 200 yards, per- 
haps—up this road, when, his foot slipping, he fell all 
his length in the midst of the water, in which, for an 
instant, he was 8 immersed. This thorough 
ducking awoke him, and, after ascertaining, from a 
moment’s consideration, his whereabouts, he hastened 
to the nearest public-house, dried his clothes, and 
reached Melton about the usual time. 


Conan Svcarns.—The Daily News states that the 
Spanish Minister has accepted Lord Aberdeen’s inter- 

retation of the most favoured nation clause in the 

panish treaty. This puts an end to the misunder- 
standing between the two Cabinets on the subject of the 
duties on sugar from Cuba. 

Sin R. Peet's Heattu.—We are authorised to con- 
tradict, in the most explicit manner, the reports which 
have been for some time current as to the health of Sir 
R. Peel. It has been said that the right honourable 
baronet has of late been frequently cupped. He has 
not once had occasion to undergo this operation during 
the present session, and his health, notwithstonding 
the great fatigue which he has had to undergo, has 
much improved since the attack of gout which he ex- 
perienced in November last. In fact, Sir R. Peel has 
not required any medical treatment for many weeks, 
and is at present in the enjoyment of his ordinary ex- 
cellent health. Times. 


News rrom THe Nicrer.—A passenger by the Fun- 
chall, in a letter dated Cork, January 16, reports that 
the merchant steamer Ethiope had come down the river 
after a very successful expedition, and that Dr. King 
and the master, the only white men on board, were 
quite well. 

A Worp concerninc H. B.—The man who pierces 
the scarcely penetrable dulness of the corn-law debates 
with one gleam of fun, or strikes from their density 
one spark of amusement, deserves well of his country. 
H. B, has achieved this: each phase which the inter- 
minable question has recently presented, each turn it 
has taken, has afforded the most classical of graphic 
caricaturists a pleasant idea. An embodiment of the 
eight hundred and fifty-fourth of H. B.’s diverting 
ideas now lies before us, — a political application of 
that passage in the history of Jack the Giant Killer,“ 
in which he bloweth the magic horn and causeth the 
giant's castle to fly away like smoke. Need we say who 
„Jack is? The small hero standeth at the gate in a 
determined attitude: the horn through which he pro- 
claims “ free-trade” is a rolled-up edition of the cele- 
brated Letter to the Electors of London. The castle, 
which is labelled Conservatism and Protection,“ is 
tumbling to pieces rapidly ; and, rising from its ruins, 
is the magician, whom the story tells us was carried off 
in a whirlwind, and who, despite his ample robes and 
sugar-loaf, bears an unmistakeable resemblance to the 
Premier. In the background is dimly shadowed the 


giant :— 
“ Horrendum monstrum, ingens, informe ;” 


but not lumem ademptum, for he is uncommonly wide- 
awake, staring at the havoc, and (in due keeping with 
the story) biting his thumb. The next sketch is the 


Premier doin in a white sheet, and holding 
forth—not 2 is his wont, but manually the 
sliding-scale, in the form of a huge candle. A couple 
of ers look on, one of whom expresses a fear that, 
though his taper is warranted to burn for three years, 
it will perhaps burn his fingers when it is on the eve of 
going out. o. 856 is a classical cartoon of those mo- 
ror oh += 22 corn- law — all — 
o (an “illustrious ), praying for 
protection. The Ministry look on with dignified sur- 
prise at their impudence. The classical costumes tell 
with much comic force. “The Confessional,” No. 857, 
reveals Mr. Cobden in cowl and gown, seated in that 
sentry-box of the church militant—a confessional, and 
shri Sir Robert Peel: the ex-Jack the Giant Killer 
kneels on the other side, attentively conning his lesson 
from a missal, labelled the e, and waiting his 
turn for shrift. The figure of the Premier on his 
with his face hidden, is the perfection of similitude. 
We cannot conclude this hasty notice without return- 
ing our personal thanks to H. B. for four of the most 
hearty, wholesome laughs we have enjoyed since the 
threadbare Parliamentary discussions on the corn-law 
debates set in with such intense severity. The fire of 
interest burnt out with Peel’s reply on Monday night, 
and we place our cachinatory benefactor’s sketches in 
the portfolio with a longing sigh for the arrival of the 
long-protracted division Dail y News. 
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THE CORN-LAW DEBATE. 
EIGHTH DAY. 


The adjourned debate on the question that the House 
— now oe itself — a committee of the whole 

ouse on the Customs’ and Corn Im 
on Th 5 38 hey portation Acts was, 

) UNCAN, who said, it was matter of exultati 
to him that the arguments of the Free-traders, which 
had long been triumphant in the country, were at 
length triumphant in the Cabinet, and had every 
prospect of being soon triumphant in that House. He 
related the following anecdote in proof of the reliance to 
be placed upon Mr. Miles’s statistics: 

He remembered the prophecies of the h . 
ber for Somerset (Mr. Miles) in 1842. 
gentleman said that New Orleans was situated in a territory 
spread over 460,000 square miles, and its inhabitants were 


prepared to pour into this country flour, corn, beasts, and 
— He (Lord Duncan) happened at that time to de in 
arwickshire, and he met a 


hire tleman, a friend of his, a 
great grazier in that county, riding along at a fearful rate 
[a laugh]. He asked his friend why he rode at such & pace? 
Oh, I am going to sell my beasts, for Peel and the rest of 
you have ruined us all [renewed laughter]. Have you 
read,“ he continued, Mr. Miles’s speach He is the great 
orator that we agriculturists always believe in, and he tells 
us that 5,500,000 people are building a sort of ark, in which 

igs, cattle, and corn are to be brought over to Bristol 
[much laughter]. Now, I have lately seen my agricultural 
riend, and having asked him, “ Have you not seen what 
your friend Mr. Miles says of Tamboff?” Ah,“ said he 
was gammoned before by that gentlemen, and I don’t 
mean to be gammoned again [renewed laughter]. 

Mr. Alderman TxHowPpson contended, that it was a 
delusion to maintain that wages could be maintained 
at their present rate if the price of food were diminished, 
as the advocates of the repeal of the corn-laws main- 
tained that it would be by that measure. Sir Robert 
Peel had proposed his present changes in our com- 
mercial policy, because they would improve the moral 
and social condition of the labouring classes; but he 
was convinced that if those ch injured agriculture, 
as he was certain that they would do, they would turn 
the scale of national comfort and prosperity quite the 
other way. If a free-trade in corn were made the law 
of the land, further changes must follow, and amongst 
the earliest must be the abrogation of our colonial sys- 
tem, and the repeal of the navigation laws. In the 
course of his speech Sir R. Peel reminded the hon. 
member that Ae, in common with the merchants of 
London, in 1820 had petitioned for perfect freedom of 


e. 

Sir W. Morrswonrx gave his cordial support to the 
measure of Government, and contenced that the 
labourer, the farmer, and the landlorde, would be per- 
manently benefited by the introduction of a free trade 
in corn. He believed that the value of land had been 
increasing for some years past, and would go on in- 
creasing for some years to come, in consequence of the 
accumulating capital of the manufacturing classes. 

Mr. Benetr (Wilts), who said that perhaps he spoke 
for the last time (on account of his advanced age and 
growing infirmities), prophesied that under free-trade 

at — farmers would crush the little farmers, 

ust as the great have crushed the little manufacturers. 

Mr. H. Berxetey retaliated the charge of inconsis- 
tency which Mr. P. Miles had brought against the free- 
trade converts on his own side of the hhouse—egelast 
the hon. member himself, as evinced in his conduct 
towards his constituency. He (Mr. Berkeley) should 
vote for the proposal of Government. 

Mr. Toitemacne spoke against the Ministerial 
measure. 

Mr. T. Doxcouns animadverted upon the conduct of 
the Protectionist party, in vituperating the Government 
while they refrained from giving effect to their censures 
on a vote of want of confidence: 

Why not come forward at once with a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the Ministry, a vote of censure upon the Treasury 
bench. [Hear, hear ! and an hon. member, Will you support 
us?] Such a course would be manly, intelligible, and parlia- 
mentary; for hon. gentlemen opposite took that course in 1841 
on the address. It was proposed to meddle with exactly 
the same questions as now, namely, the commercial inter- 
ests of the country; and what was the amendment then 
moved and carried? That a Government which meddled 
with such questions as corn and commerce ought to have 
the confidence of that House hear, hear... 
Why did not hon. gentlemen opposite do the same thing 


now ? 

Sir J. TraRLITI.— Because you would not support us 
[laughter]. 

Mr. DuncomBe: I won't support you? How do you 


know I would not support you ter}? I never told 
you I should or I should not, and what right have you to 
assume that I should not laughter] ? Why not try it like 
honest men, and leave the country to judge between us? 

Sir J. Tyre: I meant that your party would not support 
us [hear, hear]. 

r. DuncomsBsE: I have no party but that of the country 
[cheers and laughter]. ‘The fact was, that hon. gentlemen 
opposite dare not face the opinion of the equate {cheers}. 
But what did they do? They went on 228 sorts of 
abuse and obloquy on the Government; they ged them 
with perfidy and treason [ Hear, hear,” from Colonel Sib- 
thorpe]. to whom [hear, hear)? What would 
they have had the right bon. baronet do under the circum- 
stances—the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed 
in November last? The right hon. baronet had told the 
House, he had explained to them—in the estimation of the 
public honourably to himself—the course he had thought 

roper to pursue on that occasion [cheers]. He resigned. 
Were hon. gentlemen opposite prepared to take 2 
Mr. Gladstone, in his address to the electors of Newark, 
told them that those who were against the relaxation of 

rotection were not prepared to form a Government 

hear]. The noble lord the member for London was 
empowered to form an administration; but he failed, 
for some reason or other [a laugh). You (the Protectionists ) 
wanted courage; the Whigs wanted concord ; what was the 
right hon. baronet to do? They would, of course, admit 
that there must be some Government in the country. If 
it was to be done, how was it to be done, except in the wa 
that the right hon. baronet did it ome He was prepared, 
even if there had been no one to follow him, soto act that 
her Majesty should be able to meet her Parliament 
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cheers]. He (Mr. Duncombe) wished the noble lord had 
— the same [ Hear, hear,“ from Mr. a 
hon. members on the Opposition side]. He wished the 
noble lord had come to that House, if even he had had only 
ten men to follow him. Public opinion would have carried 
him through, as it would the right hon. baronet at the head 
of the Government — my reason! towhom? To the 
Queen? To the people? To his own honour? No! 
Treason, 7 to Toryism [a laugh]! But, what did 
that mean? y, that he has preferred the interests of a 
great nation to the ignorant prejudices of a party [cheers 
and laughter]. There was but one treason of which the 
right hon. baronet could now be guilty; that was, treason 
to the people and the country, by vacillating in the course 
he had marked out for himself [cheers]. That was the only 
treason of which the right hon. baronet could now be 
guilty [cheers]. 


The fact was, the Protectionists dared not face opinion 
in the coun At Westminster they dared not pro- 
duce a candidate, though he might 4 stood on the 
hustings in Covent-garden up to his knees in native 
cabbages. He referred to the effects of the measure 
upon the tenant-farmers and clergy :— 


They were told, however, that the tenants-at-will and the 
clergy were up in arms, and the hon. baronet the member 
for the University of Oxford told them that the clergy and 
the church were dreadfully alarmed. He said that the 
tithe interest was not taken care of in the measure, and that 
the interest of the church was not taken care of [hear, hear]. 
But he had not told them why. He did not give any reason 
why those interests were in danger [hear]. It was singular 
that, whenever anything was going to be done for the good 
of the people, some gentlemen always got up in that 
House, and cried out, ‘You don’t remember the church!“ 
— — Why, the clergy were no more necessarily 
associated with tithe than the church meant religion 
(hear, and oh!! Why? Because one-half of the 
church belonged to lay improprietars [hear, hear]. Still it 
was said that the clergy were up in arms against the mea- 
sure (hear, hear.) As for the tenant-farmers, he did not 
think they cared a straw about it; if they could vote by 
ballot they would vote for the measure [ Hear, from Sir 
R. Peel, and cheers]. But under the £50 tenant-at will 
clause they were compelled to vote at the will of their land- 
lords [cheers]. Talking of tithe, he had an authority on 
the subject which he thought would dispense with some of 
the alarm which was said to exist among the clergy on that 
account. He contended that the titheowner, whether 
clerical or lay, had no right to complain, and the authority 
on whigh he said this was one to which the hon. baronet 
(Sir R, Inglis) would, he was sure, pay the greatest atten- 
tion. It was a charge of the Bishop of Rochester in 1837, 
immediately after the Tithe Commutation Bill passed, 
Mr. Duncombe warned Sir Robert Peel, however, of a 
danger to one part of his scheme: it is already rumoured, 
that after the corn-law is disposed of, the manufacturers 
mean to oppose the alteration in the law of settlement. 
Let him look to that, or the entire measure would be 
made comparatively worthless. 

Sir Tuomas Acianp, looking forward to the carrying 
of the measure, that he would do his best 
make the agriculturists keep up their hearts: the best 
way to take advantage of a good law, such as that of 
1842, is to improve estates as much as possible; that is 
no less the best way to meet a bad law. If the measure 
were fairly carried, he would offer no factious opposi- 
tion—he would not worry the measure. Sir Robert 
Peel, Lowever, would know better than to push it if he 


obtained no more than a bare majority. [As the 
honourable gentleman rose to take Mr. 21 to 
task for calling the agriculturists an ignorant and 


bigoted set,“ and flourished a big stick about the whole 
time, we really thought (says the Chronicle) he was 
going to proceed to personal violence against the mem- 
r for Finsbury. ] ; 
Lord A. Pacer and Mr. B. Bax spoke briefly in 
favour of the measure. 
The debate was then again adjourned. 


NINTH DAY. 

The adjourned debate was resumed by 

Mr. Cummine Bavcer, who reiterated the usual argu- 
ments against the abolition of protection. 

Mr. Poutzrr Scrorz urged at length the absurdity 
of denying to a skillful and industrious population an 
ample supply of the first necessaries of life. He pro- 
ceeded to show, that the system of the Protectionists, 
if fairly carried out, must annihilate our foreign trade, 
and by consequence our home trade, and that ruin and 
confusion must be the result of such a measure. Let 
them, at least, be consistent; let Mr. Busfield Ferrand, 
for example, come down to the House dressed in skins; 
he ehould live by the chase alone, knocking down his 

rey with a club, or rather his fists (for a club is an 
nstrument for shortening labour); he should tear it 
with his teeth alone, and grub up the earth for roots 
with his finger nails. 

Mr. Newpeoate censured the policy of the Govern- 
ment both on currency and corn, as imental to all 
the interests of the country. To buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market was a good maxim for 
trade, but not a one for Government, inasmuch as 
Government other objects to which it ought to 
look besides the accumulation of capital. The peculiar 
burdens on agriculture he estimated at tweive millions 
sterling annually, which included tithes, a charge 
easentially a peculiar burden. He censured the some- 
what haughty and dictatorial tone which Sir R. Peel 
had of late assumed towards the independent members 
of that House. Until he submitted his e of opinion 
to the approval or disapproval of the ag: by a con- 
stitutional a to the le, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
should ider him, not the Minister i of the Sovereign 
or the people’s choice, but the Minister of their necessity. 

Mr. Bark y vindicated the rules of political economy, 
as being no less s tible of proof than any proposi- 
tion in Euclid; only exact science must be applied 
cautiously, precisely as Sir Robert Peel is applying it. 

Mr. Bennetr (the maiden member for Suffolk) was 
greatly alarmed, which his inaudible voice attested ; 
and was deeply impressed with the virtues and good 
fellowship of country gentlemen, with whom honour- 
able gentlemen opposite were not sufficiently ac- 


quainted. f 
tion to the dull level line of 


Mr. Munrz—an e 
debate —had done his best to k Sir Robert Peel out 
to see him there: 


of power, but now he was very g 
he was very happy to see what the Premier was 


doing— 
thought his course quite wrong, but would do his best 
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— 


to carry out his views: he advocated free trade, but 


would protect all “ native industry. These paradoxi- 
cal eccentricities, coming pretty thick upon the House, 
and delivered with all Mr. Muntz’s gigantic voice, 
amused the honourable assembly consumedly. Mr. 
Muntz, however, denied that he ever spoke one way 
and voted another. But, in brief, we venture to guess 
his meaning to be this—that free trade, especially in 
corn, is very desirable, but that a change in currency 1s 
still more so; and, while it is desirable to lower the 
rice of bread, it is still more essential to see that wages 
be notlowered. He remarked, that the people were in 
at doubt and uncertainty as to what course Sir 
obert Peel would take on other subjects; all exclaim, 
“What next?” He fully expected another change— 
to hear Sir Robert manfully declare that for forty 
years he had been all wrong about the currency, and 
that he was unable to resist the experience of the 
last two years [great laughter]! Thus speaking, Mr. 
Muntz is to give the Minister his vote. 

Mr. D'Isna Lt said that, whatever other doubts had 
been expressed upon other points in the course of this 
debate, there had been none as to whether her Ma- 
ost ’s Ministers had changed their opinions. Sir R. 

— had complained that a great part of the present 

discussion had been wasted on the subject of party. 
He (Mr. D'Israeli) considered party as public opinion 
embodied, and protested against Sir R. Peel's conduct, 
not because he had deferred too much to party or pub- 
lic opinion, but because he had outraged it by the aban- 
donment of his past principles, and by the flagrant 
scandal of carrying a measure which the majority of his 
Cabinet resisted. Sir Robert had then indicated what, 
in his opinion, ought to be the proper subject of dis- 
cussion in the House, and had called upon it to meet 
an emergency, and to construct a system. Now, could 
there be a stronger contrast than between a system 
which was permanent, and an emergency which must 
be precipitate? We had now a protection Cabinet and 
a free-trade Premier; and perhaps some of the Protec- 
tionists in that Cabinet would explain to the House 
what were the reasons which induced them to come to 
the conclusion that the pam system of corn-laws 
ought to cease. Mr. D'Israeli then proceeded to 
combat Sir Robert Peel's arguments. He first noticed 
the Premier’s declaration, that in consequence of the 
removal of prohibitory and the relaxation of protective 
duties, accompanied by the regulations of his tariff, in 
1841, there had been a great and simultaneous increase 
of — — and imports. This Mr. D' Israeli attributed 
principully to the increase of our colonial trade. He 
then proceeded to notice and controvert the argument 
which Sir R. Peel had drawn from the present condition of 
the silk trade in favour of free-trade. He asserted, that 
after twenty years of relaxation, we did not now import 
more pounds of silk than we did in the last year of pro- 
tection. It was true Sir Robert Peel maintained that 
the im tion had risen from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 
pounds; but even, if that were correct, all the increase 
‘was not to be attributed to commercial regulations, but 
some part of it at least must be assigned to the industry 
and enterprise of Englishmen. He admitted the fact 
which Sir R. Peel had laboured so effectually to establish 
in his last speech ; namely, “ that, for thirty years, we 
had relaxed tection, and that the country was 
flourishing.“ at was his (Mr. D'Israeli's) case. The 
country was flourishing, because you had given it a just, 
judicious, and moderate protection. Could Sir R. Peel 
fight hostile tariffs with free imports? If so, 


That is the question I wish to ask him [Protectionist 
cheers, and — hear. “]! Hear, hear! from the dis- 
eiples of the school of Manchester! A most consistent 
cheer. They have always maintained that cause. If their 
principles are right, as they believe, and as I believe not, I 
can easily understand their conclusions are right. At any 
rate, they are consistent. They believe they could fight 
hostile tariffs with free imports, and they say, very justly, 
„Let us take care of our imports, and the rest will take care 
of themselves. But is that the opinion of the right honour- 
able gentleman? If that is the conviction of the right honour- 
able gentleman, why all these elegies over defunct diplomatic 
negociations with reference to commercial tariffs? Wh 
does the right honourable gentleman speak with so muc 
pity, and also with so much pique, upon the question of 

plomatic intercourse on the subject of relaxations in com- 
merce? If he believes he can fight hostile tariffs with free 
imports—I say, if he really believes that—he need not trou- 
ble himself about commercial treaties [cheers] ; but if the 
right honourable gentleman does not believe it, if he has 
not the convictions of the school of Manchester, then he is 
not justified in this measure [cheers]. 


He (Mr. D'Israeli) could assert, from his personal 
knowledge of the leading men in France, and from his 
perusal ot the works of German writers on statistics, 
that Sir R. Peel was much mistaken as to the feelin 
of France and Prussia; and in America it was notori- 
ous, that ever since the question of free-trade had been 
agitated in England, the manufacturers of the United 
States had become animated with a warlike spirit against 
us, from a conviction that war was the only way by 
which they could maintain protection for their manu- 
factures :— 

Let me press this upon the attention of the House 
* hear}. Remember the arguments used in favour of 
ree imports, in favour of altering our tariff to the American 
market. It has always been considered a peace measure; 
but remember what things may happen from that quarter if 
we relax our protection. In exact proportion as you con- 
sult, if you can consult, the western community, you will 
raise the disaffection of the great northern states, which are 
the states upon the coast, and the most powerful in the 
American union [hear, hear]. 


With regard to France, he ssid :— 


Now I say, without shrinking, and I declare most 
solemnly, it is my conviction, and I speak from as much 
knowledge of the public men of France as generally falls to 
the experience of any individual, not a minister—that with 
the exception of an occasional minister, there is not an 
interest, of any individual, in France not in favour ofa hig 

stive policy [cheers from the Protectionists]. There is 
: * HPrch | fear it is now too late, to gain any re- 
-2Ommercial system of France. It is by 
condition of the French Cabinet to do 
e mac . With regard to isolated points, 
Wee — to the manufactures of Sheffield, 
pin ht be Jone without it; but everything in 
Hatie Wdiplomatic guid pro quo. 


Noticing the speech of Mr. 8. Herbert, which he de- 
nounced as a genuine League speech, he detected an 
inconsistency between that gentleman’s argument, and 
those of the Home Secretary :— 


_ But the right honourable gentleman said the other even- 
ing, that the fallacy of cheap bread was entirely discarded 
by all parties. So said the right honourable gentleman the 
Secretary-at-War ; but the right honourable gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, on the following 
night, in answer to a very proper appeal from the honour- 
able member for Stamford, said, unless the question before 
the House was one of cheap and abundant food for the peo- 
Ba: there was really no question at all [cheers from the 

rotectionists]. Then, how reconcile that with what the 
right honourable gentleman the Secretary-at-War said? 
You may not reconcile them; but I draw a moral, and I 
say that Iam not surprised at their distracted councils 
when their arguments are so discordant. 


He maintained, that in a settled market prices will fall 
in proportion to the demand :— 


Certainly, now, when we have a very limited supply, a 
sudden demand will immediately affect the price; but 
when we have a settled market, exactly in proportion to 
your demand, prices will fall [ironical cheers from the 
Opposition]. It is the invariable result [renewed ironical 
cheers from the Opposition]. Nothing pleases me more 
than that chorus of sneers from the school of Manchester. 
But now I will prove it to you. Take the article of tea. 
You get tea from one country only. Your demand has 
inereased every year, and year after year the price has 
fallen [cheers}. Take again cotton; there is a greater 
analogy between cotton and corn, perhaps, than between 
tea and corn; for there were nearly the same discussions 
with regard to cotton as have taken place relative to corn. 
It was said, the more Manchester demanded cotton, the 
greater would be the price in the United States, and it was 
proved, in a pamphlet written by a late distinguished mem- 
ber of Congress, that under no circumstances could the 
price of cotton be less that twelve cents. per lb. Now, ever 
since you have established your trade, with scarcely an 
interval, the price of cotton has diminished, diminished, 
diminished, and it has been as low as three cents. per lb. 
[cheers]. You may object to my reasoning with respect to 
corn; but first rebut my evidence as to tea and cotton, and 
then you will have the right to do so [cheers]. 


Having thus met the arguments advanced in favour of 
the new system of free-trade, he next proceeded to 
bring forward his own arguments in favour of the old 
system, and maintained, in opposition to the League, 
tnat with Protection we could feed the people, and em- 
ploy them too. In doing so he pointed out the contra- 
dictory character of the arguments enforced by the 
League :— 

I want to meet their case, I declare, in the fairest possible 
manner. I have great difficulty, I confess, in doing so, and 
it is because the case of the Anti-corn-law League has per- 
petually changed (loud cheers from the Protectionists]. It 
is @ very curious thing, but it must be remembered, that 
though they have been working now seven years, they com- 
menced their agitation by promising cheap bread to the 
labourer, and they finished by promising high rents to the 
landlord seme | I do not impute those as changes. I can 
easily understand, if I took one great principle to work out, 
and if I viewed it in every light, and turned it over and over 
in my mind every day, that I should often see very contrary 
effects arising from the same principle: and I believe that 
all the Anti-corn-law League all this time, while they 
thought that they were instructing the 2 le, were only 
educating themselves [loud cheers from the — 
and laughter]. . . Continue the agitation, and they 
may next attack the fundholder. They want a new victim. 
We are only a link in the — chain. Our case is not en- 
tirely hopeless. I think, therefore, we should promote the 
agitation; because, if we promote the agitation, they may 
attack a new interest (cheers and great laughter]. 


It was undisputed, that fifty years ago we were com- 
pelled to import corn to supply our population, and that 
now, when our population was doubled, we fed them 
from our own resources and at lower prices than for- 
merly. No man could prove that protection had been the 
bane of agriculture in England, unless he could show 
that the cultivation of our soil was inferior to that of 
other countries: but it was generally admitted that it 
was infinitely superior to that of every nation in the 
world :— 


Take a rural town in the North of Germany, with its one 
shop, perhaps that of an apothecary, who sells not only 
drugs, but everything else [laughter]. Compare that rural 
town in the north of Germany with the rural towns of Eng- 
land [loud cheers]—the smallest rural towns of England, 
with their many great shops, their six or seven large 
establishments, abounding in Manchester goods. There you 
understand what is the home market [loud cheers]. Now, 
I take acountry very near this, the country of our rival and 
friend, France. It has great advantages in an agricultural 
point of view—an exuberant soil, a fertile climate. It has 
none of the disadvantages which militate, or are said to 
militate, against this country. There is no primogeniture, 
no hereditary peerage, no entail, and no game 2 — 
and cheers}. Lask, Is the mere of France in any 
measure to be compared with that of England ? 


Those who boasted of our present P ity could 
not deny that our people were employed; and if it 
were not as well employed as he could wish, still its 
work would not be increased by the admission of 
foreign competition, nor its wages increased by a reduc- 
tion in the price of corn. He thought that in England 
we ought to do more than merely maintain a balance 
between its agricultural and manufacturing interests 
we should give a preponderance to the agricultural :— 


I say that there are special reasons which govern you, 
why you should not only attempt to uphold that balance 1 
have referred to, but why, further, you should give a pre- 
ponderance to the agricultural interest (cheers) I don't 
say predominance, as said the hon. member for Manchester 
(Mr. Gibson) the other night, as if quoting from a speech 
made by the noble lord the member for London, though 
that noble lord never used the word; but I do repeat pre. 
ponderauce, which indicates what is perfectly legal and 
constitutional [hear, hear]. And you are bound to do so 
for this reason—because, as Englishmen, you havea terri- 
torial constitution. You have thrown on the land the re- 
venues of the church, the administration of justice, the estate 
of the poor, and you value this territorial constitution, not 
to gratify the pride or pamper the luxury of proprietors, 
but because, in a territorial constitution, you, and those 
who preceded you, have found the only security for self. 
government—for that government which stands in proud 
opposition to the centralised system which has taken root 
in other countries [loud cheers]. This is why I have ever 


: 


supperted the claims of agriculture. My constituents are 


not landlords nor great capitalists—they are, in fact, child- 
ren of industry and toil. They believe, first, that their 
material interests are involved in the maintenance of that 
— which would favour the native industry of the country ; 
they believe that their social and political interests are 
involved in that system; they believe that that syster: has 
guaranteed our rights and. liberties; and I agree with 
them [loud Protectionist — I may be told that these 
are worn-out sentiments— exploded fallacies [ Hear, hear,“ 
from the Opposition]. I know that we are told that the 
meaning of this great movement—this free-trade movement 
—is not merely the repeal of the corn-laws, but the transfer. 
ence of power from one class to another [tremendous 
cheering]|—another distinguished for its intelligence and 
its wealth—that of the manufacturers of England [loud 
cheers]. Sir, my conscience assures me that I am not 
one who have been slow in doing justice to the intelli- 
— of that class—who have ever envied them their 
eserved prosperity hear, hear]. But I confess my deep 
astonishment, that in this age of political legislation, when 
we trace all our evils to class interests, I am to!d that we 
are to be rescued from the alleged power of one class on! 
to sink under the avowed power of another [loud cheers], 
I, for one—if this be the end of all our struggles, if this be 
the great result arrived at by this enlightened age—lI, for 
one, protest against the ignominious catastrophe [cheers!]. 
I believe the monarchy of England—that sovereignty miti- 
gated by the acknowledged authority of the states of the 
realm—has a root in the hearts of Englishmen; and, more- 
over, that it is capable of securing the happiness of the 
ple and the power of the state Fcheers]. But if these be 
worn-out terms, if it be true that we have discarded these 
doctrines, I, for one—anxious as I am to maintain our pre- 
sent polity—am ready for that end to make as many sacri- 
fices as any man. If, sir, we are to have this change, then 
I hope that the foundations may be deep, and the scheme 
be 8 and instead of falling into such thraldom 
the thraldom of capital, of those who, when they boast of 
their intelligence are proud of their wealth [cheers)—I, for 
one, say, if we must find a new force to maintain the ancient 
throne and immemorial monarchy of England, that I would 
prefer to find it—to find these invigorating energies—in an 
educated and enfranchised people. [The honourable gentle- 
man resumed his seat amid vociferous cheering. } 


On the motion of Mr. G. Banxes the debate was 
adjourned to Monday. 


TENTH DAY 
Mr. E. Buiter resumed the adjourned debate on 
Monday evening, in a trief n replying to the 
arguments of Mr. D' Israeli: — 


That honourable member, among other things, had con- 
tended for three points :—1. That import, without reciprocity, 
drained the country of its specie. 2. That it lowered 
prices. 3. That it reduced wages. He had asked, too, 
whether the Ministers of this country were prepared to 
fight hostile tariffs by free imports? He (Mr. — 
was strongly inclined to think, that by means of commerci 
treaties, Great Britain might enjoy the double advantage of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest markets. 
The hon. member for Shrewsbury had urged that all the 
manufacturers, and all the principal public men in the 
United States, and indeed in France, were Protectionists ; 
but if any expectations could be indulged, that 
foreign nations would be induced to see their true 
interests in carrying out the principles of free-trade, it 
could only be produced by showing our own sincerity in 
adopting and adhering to such principles. If the 

rinciple of high protection were the right footing, how did 
t happen that foreign nations had gained nothing bY 
such a course, while in Great Britain our exports h 
been annually and rapidly augmenting? The honourable 
member here entered into some calculations founded upon 
a comparison of the exports and imports of Great Britain 
with those of France, but he stated his figures in a tone of 
voice which prevented us from catching several of the items. 
The general result was, that while our imports had only 
doubled, our exports had trebled, within the last few years. 
Great Britain had been pursuing the course of gradual 
dimunition of protection since 1525, when Mr. Huskisson 
introduced his great measure of commercial reform. The 
French had met it by a contrary system, and what had been 
the result? Inthe twelve years before 1825, our average 
exports to France were in value £326,858, and our average 
imports £939,000. Our average exports to France, from 
1833 to 1844, were in value £3,340,000, and our imports 
£3,035,000. Hence it was evident, that although France 
had not profited by the example of Great Britain, the suc- 
cess of the latter had been triumphant. The honourable 
member for Shrewsbury had adverted to Turkey, and had 
contended that the trade of that country had been ruined by 
free importation. The truth, however, was, that the honour- 
able member had not at all noticed the many disadvantages 
with which trade and manufactures had to contend in 
Turkey; and, independently of free importations, there were 
many circumstances calculated to check enterprise and fetter 
industry in Turkey. In proof of this position, the honourable 
member (Mr. E. Buller) read a hatti seheriff, not long since 
issued by the minister of Turkey, relating to three points; 
first, the security of property; secondly, the mode of taxing 
and levying imposts ; thirdly, the mode of raising soldiers, 
and — the duration of their services. On tbe whole, he 
contended, that if the commerce of Turkey had declined, it 
was not to be attributed to free importation. The hon- 
ourable member for Shrewsbury had next adduced the 
old argument, that it was dangerous for Great Britain 
to depend upon a supply from foreign countries, especially 
asupply of corn. He (Mr. E. Buller) denied in the first 
place that this country was ever completely independent 
of a — supply of corn: in years of scarcity grain for 
two months’ consumption was derived from abroad. In 
the next place he insisted that there was no danger in this 
dependence as long as we maintained the masterdom of 
the ocean ; if we once lost that supr . must be 
an end to the greatness of the empire. 7 Me on. member 
had insisted, that importations of corn had a tendency to 
lower wages; but he (Mr. E. Buller) would endeavour to 
point out in what — his position was destitute of founda- 
tion. The honourable member for Shrewsbury said, if four 
millions of quarters of foreign wheat were introduced, it 
must be displaced by four millione of quarters of home- 
grown corn. But what would be really the effect of such an 
importation ? Why, that £6,000,000, instead of £10,000,000 
would be laid out by the people in food, and that they would 
have the remaining £4,000,000 to spend in manufactures or 
in colonial produce (hear, hear]. Thus would the people 
be raised in a social, and, consequently, in their moral, 
position. Thus would they be enabled to support churches 
and chapels, and sepd their children to school. But 
yours,” said the honourable member for Shrewsbury, 
“is a territorial government. You bestow great honours 


on the essors of land, but you do so on great 
principles.” He looked on the honourable gentleman 
as one who embodied a great idea, and he looked 


most anxiously for the enunciation of those great 


principles to which he referred. He expected some great 
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truth which was to guide the new generation, and let in 
light and happiness on our present social system. And what 
was this great principle? To give preponderance to the 
landed interest. That was all very well for those who 
belonged to the favoured class; but how would those who 
were excluded regard such a principle of Government? If 
this principle of governing only through and tor one sec- 
tion of the community was once sanctioned, her Majesty 
would no longer be queen of a nation, but sovereign of a 
faction [hear, hear]. Protection seemed to him to be either 
a delusion or a fraud. If it meant merely putting into one 
ket for manufactures what it took out of the other for 
Pood, it was a roundabout system of doing nothing. But 
the real intention of these laws he believed to be, to benefit 
one class at the expense of another; for it was impossible 
effectually to protect our export trade and the monied 
interest. Though their might be points to cavil at in the 
measure of the right honourable gentlemen, he should 
give it a cordial and earnest 1 while he bore his 
testimony to the readiness and humanity with which the 
Government took a step equally called for by their duty to 
the Sovereign and the interests of the people (hear, hear]. 


Captain Bateson avowed, that as an Irish member 
he should give his decided opposition to the hazardous 
and revolutionary scheme of the Government. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to accuse Mr. — 
on the authority of Mr. Leonard Horner's Factory Re- 

rt for 1845, of dealing in professions of humanity 
which were not genuine, and in declarations of liberality 
and philanthropy towards the poor which were at once 
spurious and hypocritical. He thus noticed one por- 
tion of Mr. Bright's speech :— 

The honourable gentleman spoke of the labourers of 
Wiltshire— a pest of his speech replied to by the honourable 
member for Wilts most successfully—but that honourable 

entleman omitted one point, that the average duration of 
ife in Wiltshire was thirty-three years, whereas in Man- 
chester it was but seventeen years. 


Returning, however, to the measure immediately before 
the House, he contended that it would destroy the ex- 
port trade of Ireland, shut out from Great Britain its 
agricultural produce, and annihilate its linen trade. It 
would likewise give a premium to agitation, by enabling 
the alers to state, and unfortunately with truth, 
that Irishmen were treated in England no better than 
other foreigners. 

Mr. M. Gore supported the Ministerial measure, but 
would rather it should have been introduced by Lord 
John Russell. 

Mr. R. A. Frtzceratp lauded the Premier and his 
measure. 

Mr. LockHarT was convinced that it would sweep 
away all the small farmers of the country, and would 
throw out of cultivation all the inferior land in the 
country. 

Sir Gronon Creux controverted, in a business-like 
way, the arguments employed, by Mr. D'Israeli especi- 
ally, in defence of protection. He wished that he could 
consider that the emergency was only temporary; but 
he was bound to look beyond the present year ; and in 
a country where the potato was the principal food of 
the majority of the population, it was his duty to in- 
quire from what quarter that population could procure 
the seed for the potato crop of 1846 and 1847? The 
emergency, therefore, was not confined to the present 
season, but extended to future seasons. Moreover, the 
deficient supply of potatoes was not confined to Ireland. 
but exterided to England also; and, as a proof of that 
position, he mentioned that potatoes, which in January, 
1845, varied in price from 50s. to 80s. a ton, varied 
in January, 1846, from 80s. to 160s. a ton. 
That high price was an index of the deficiency 
of the supply in England at this moment; but, in May 
next, he believed that the deficiency would be so large 
as to require that every impediment to the importation of 

Sood should be removed. Besides all this, the grain of 
the last harvest, though not deficient in bulk, was defi- 
cient in weight, and that deficiency produced a very 
unfavourable effect on the averages. After a defence of 
the policy adopted by Government in this state of 
things, much to the same effect as that made by Sir R. 
Peel, the right honourable gentleman proceeded to 
defend the measure itself, and to show that it would 
equalise prices, not by bringing English prices down to 


the continental level, but by raising continental prices 
to the 2 level. First, as to the danger of being 
inundated with foreign corn: — 


Mr. Miles had been frightening the House atout impor- 
tations of corn from Russia (Tamboff again!) Now, it so 
happened, that a very small portion of the crops in the 
southern provinces of that empire consisted of wheat. 
They were principally rye, hemp, and tobacco. The 
utmost surplus quantity of wheat to be exported from 
Russia was 670,000 quarters; and, in reality, of these a very 
small proportion came to England, and if we went into the 
market other countries would compete with us, and, by such 
competition, the price would be raised to the English, 
not depressed to the foreign level. With regard to 
America, 1840 was the year in which there was the greatest 
importation from that r into England. en we 
received from them only 620,000 barrels of flour. The popu- 
lation of America was now about 20,000,000, and it was sup- 
posed that she could export little more than half the wheat 
she had sent out in 1840, still leaving a supply for her peo- 

le not greater than four bushels per head. Sir George 
erk’s oniy fear was, if our population were to continue to 
progress at the ratio in which it had of late years been ad- 
vancing, we should not be enabled to procure a sufficient 
supply of food for our own people, even although the 
resources of Russia and other corn-growing countries were 
to be developed to the utmost. 


Mr. Muntz was equally in the wrong with the hon. 
member for Somerset: 


That honourable gentleman had asserted on Friday night, 
to the | rene joy of the Protectionists, that the zinc trade bad 
suffered from the gradual reduction and abolition of the 
duty. Now it so happened that there were two species of 
zinc, that of our own country, which was not malleable, and 
which could not be converted into those articles into which 
zinc was now manufactured; and that of foreign countries, 
which was malleable. The modern zine trade was, in fact, 
quite of recent growth, and distinct from the former pro- 
tected trade in this article. 


Next came Mr. D'Israeli's turn:— 


The honourable member for Shrewsbury had asserted,that 
the rule in commerce was, that in proportion as there was a 
demand for an article the price fell. He had instanced 
cotton. The fact was, that he had not distinguished between 


the different sorts of cotton. Good cotton at New Orleans 
fetched now from six and a half to nine cents. pet Ib., in- 
stead of three cents., as Mr. D’Israeli had asserted. With 
regard to tea again, the honourable member was equally in 
the wrong. Tea recently bore a higher price in Canton 
than in 1834. His statements about the silk trade were stil] 
more glaringly incorrect. First, his ficures were wrong ; 
and then his deductions. The only fair criterion of the 
comparative effects of free-trade and restriction was to take 
the imports prior to 1824, when the duty on silk was reduced, 
and the imports after. Well, in 1814, ten years before the 
duty was reduced, the uantity of raw silk imported into 
this country was 1,504, 235ʃb.; in 1824, 3,414,520Ib. ; in 1835 
it was 4,151,008Ib., and in 1845 it had increased to 
4,351,.6261b., being 150 per cent. of an increase as compared 
with 1823, the year before the duty was reduced, being a 
result as satisfactory as any that ever occurred. 

He showed that Mr. D'Istaeli— in the comparison 
which he had drawn between the effects of protection 
and those of free-trade—had never taken his compari- 
son during an average of years, but had always made 
his contrast between the best year of protection, and 
the worst year of free-trade. e proceeded to notice 
his question.“ Can you fight hostile tariffs by free im- 
ports?“ Now to that question he replied, first, that 
this measure had not been introduced with any refer- 
ence to foreign nations, but with reference to the in- 
terests of the great mass of the community in the 
British islands; and next, that Mr. D’Israeli had 
grossly exaggerated the repugnance of foreign countries, 
and especially that of France, to a liberal system of 
commercial policy. Having grappled with all the alleged 
facts of Mr. D’Israeli, and having satisfied the House, 
he hoped, that in the statement of them all Mr. D' Israeli 
had been inaccurate, he next proceeded to comment 
upon Mr. D'Israeli's opinion that the House onght to 
give a preponderance to the agricultural interest. For 
one, he (Sir G, Clerk) repudiated it both as a member 
of Parliament and as an individual landowner. If the 
influence of the agricultural interest depended on the 
continuance of the corn-laws, he for one should tremble 
for it. Mr. D'Israeli's argument on that point was the 
most dangerous one that could be used, and had hitherto 
been always disclaimed by the landowners; for trans- 
lated into plain English, it meant nothing else, than that 
the corn-laws must be maintained to keep up the land- 
lords’ rents. 

Mr. Muntz entered into an explanation of his argu- 
ments respecting the zinc and spelter trade, which was 
at last cut short by the interference of the Speaker. 

Mr. Lippett said that Sir G. Clerk had made one or 
two of the boldest assertions in his speech which it had 
ever been his fortune to hear, even from the Treasury 
benches. If there had been no change in the policy of 
Government, why was Lord J. Russell on the Opposi- 
tion and not on the Ministerial benches? and why, 
from a sensitive sense of honour, had Lord Lincoln gone 
before his constituents to run the risk of being rejected 
by them? Passing from Sir G. Clerk’s speech, which 
he considered as a mere rechauffee of Sir R. Peel's, he 
proceeded to discuss that of Sir R. Peel |.imself, and 
controverted the statements of Sir R. Peel with respect 
the silk trade, and to show that he had not ventured to 
withdraw protection altogether fiom it, although he 

roposed to withdraw it entirely from the corn trade. 
fe reviewed Sir Robert's observations on the timber 
trade, denounced the proposed reductions in the timber 
duties as most injurious to the shipping interest, and 
then stated at considerable length the claim of the ship 
owners to protection. He concluded by claiming for 
the shipowner and the agriculturist the protection 
which they had long enjoyed, and by declaring that so 
long as he had a seat in the House of Commons, he 
would endeavour to maintain that protection, and would 
oppose all such hazardous experiments as the present. 
r. Hutt reminded the House, that a few days ago 
he had presented from his own constituents, on the 
banks of the Tyne, a petition containing a prayer dia- 
metriacally opposite to that of the petition presented by 
Mr. Liddell, and declared that they considered that the 
future safety and prosperity of the shipping interest 
depended on the passing of the measures which Sir R. 
Peel had proposed. He then explained the reasons why 
he should give his support to those measures, and con- 
cluded by a piece of advice to Conservative members: 

Hon. gentlemen opposite called themselves Conservatives, 
and piqued themselves on the nomenclature, and he would 
call upon them to show some title to the name. There was 
nothing, they might depend upon it, so dangerous, nothing 
so revolutionary as bad laws. The measure proposed by the 
Government was, in the fullest and completest sense of the 
word, a Conservative measure ; and if hon. gentlemen meant 
to vindicate their claim to the appellation with which they 
dignified their party, they would give their unhesitating sup- 
port to the wise, salutary, and comprehensive legislation 
about to be adopted [cheers]. 

Captain Fitznanris repeated the trite invectives of 
his party against Sir R. Peel's inconsistency on the 
subject of the corn-laws. 

r. M. Mitnes was not inclined to take the harsh 
view of Sir R. Peel's conduct which had been taken by 
many of his friends, when he recollected how many 
great men had modified their opinions upon the subject 
(Mr. D'Israeli and Mr. Colquohoun for instance) of the 
corn-laws. Looking, however, at the past commercial 
measures of Sir R. Peel and his Government, he could 
not consider the present project as a legitimate deduc- 
tion from them. It was not, therefore, from any feel- 
ing of confidence in either Sir R. Peel or his Govern- 
ment that he gave his support to it, but because he felt 
that it was the only course which he could pursue con- 
sistently with the opinions which he had formerly held, 
and which he still continued to hold on the subject of 
the corn-laws. 

On the motion of Lord Incestre the debate was 
again adjourned. 

INTERFERENCE OF PEERS WITH PARLIAMENTARY 

ELECTIONS. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. John 
Cottetr brought under notice a breach of its privileges 
committed by Peers in interfering with the election of 
Members of Parliament. The interference of Peers with 


notorious to be longer submitted to; anc 
the Dukes of Buckingham, Newcastle, Richmond, and 


, 


of causing the resignation of certain members sitting for 


boroughs over which they exercised control, and of 
causing the vacancies to be supplied by persons of more 
subservient politics. Thus, Sir Thomas Fremantle had 
been obliged to resign his seat for Buckingham; Mr, 
William Ewart Gladstone (a great public — at this 
present time) for Newark, Lord Arthur Lennox for 
Chichester ; their places being supplied by the Marquis 
of Chandos, Mr. John Stuart, and Lord Henry Lennox. 
The election of Lord Charles Churchill for Woodstock 
was to be attributed to undue influence on the part of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Quoting Dodd's Parlia- 
mentary Companion, and newspaper reports, Mr. Collett 
referred to the undue interference exerted by the same 
parties at the general election of 1841 in the boroughs 
in question, and repeated as often as vacancies had 
occurred. He also quoted from historical documents 
to show the value which the House attached to its 
privilege, and the punishments inflicted for infringing 
it; and concluded by moving the appointment of a 
committee of privileges to inquire into the causes which 
led to the resignations of the late Members for Chiches- 
ter, Newark, Woodstock, and Buckingham; also into 
the circumstances connected with the election of their 
successors ; with the view of ascertaining whether or 
not the privileges of the House had been infringed. 

Mr. Witutams seconded the motion. He deemed 
the inquiry particularly called for at the present mo- 
ment, the allegation being, that the case of the recent 
resignations was a desire to thwart and retard the 
Ministerial propositions. The peers in question, toge- 
ther with their nominees, had heaped every species of 
abuse on Sir Robert Peel, and had imputed to him the 
worst of motives. 

Sir Renert Peer opposed the motion, as not restin 
on recognisable Parliamentary grounds. For himself, 
he was not aware that imputations had been cast upon 
his motives; but, although he had been aware that 
such things had occurred, no feelings of irritation would 
have influenced him in assenting to or dissenting from 
this motion. It would be — to deny that peers do 
exercise an influence at elections; and he hoped the 
day would never come when legitimate influence could 
be extinguished. No laws could put an end to the 
operation of those pee! feelings which a peer, a 
great landowner, and a lord-licutenant of a county, was 
able to attract towards him by acts of kindness and 
liberality to his tenants and to these about him. The 
question was, are there any Parliamentary grounds for 
fearing the exercise of illegitimate influence? Mr. Collett 
a'lirmed that there were; but he adduced no evidence, 
except extracts from newspapers; and, ‘f the House 
were to entertain notions so utterly unsupported by 
evidence, there would be no end to them. As to Su 
Thomas Fremantle, Sir Robert knew that he had re- 
signed his seat from a nice sense of private honour, ori- 
ginating in a ple.ge which he gave at his election to 
support the present corn-laws; and his constituents, 
without any suggestion from the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Robert Peel believed, called for the redemption of 
the pledge. 

Mr. Hume advised that the motion be withdrawn, 
on the ground that no evidence to warrant it had been 
produced. But the House should have listened to his 
own applications to have the standing order against 
the interference of peers in elections done away with. 

Mr. S. Crawrorp contended, that no case could 
prove more strongly than the present the necessity of a 
still further reform in Parliament, 

Mr. ColLzrr withdrew his motion. 


THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 

The House of Lords met on Thursday, when a con- 
versation of some length, upon the proceedings of the 
Anti-corn-law League, in creating votes, was ori- 

inated by Lord Dacre, on presenting a petition from 
xeter, praying their lordships to institute an inquiry 
into such proceedings. The noble lord reminded the 
House, that Parliament had found it necessary to dis- 
franchise the 40s. freeholders in Ireland. He did not 
venture explicitly to recommend a similar course with 


regard to the English freehold franchise; but that was 
obviously the“ remedy” to which his remarks pointed. 
He affected to dread the sub-division of property which 
would be occasioned by cutting up the surface of the 
country for the creation of these votes. 

Lord KixxAlub, as a member of the League, would 
support the prayer of the petition, courting the inquiry. 
It was notorious, however, he remarked, that the 
League are not the only body that have interfered in 
this way. The town of Buckingham had formerly re- 
turned two Liberal members; but the present owner of 
the Borough had, by the purchase of houses, obtained 
the power of nominating whom he pleased. 
| Lord Repespave asserted, that the proceedings of the 
League were a gross interference with the electoral 
franchise; “ worse even than the proceedings of the Duke 
of Bedford some time ago, in making faggot votes in 
Huntingdonshire." It was because they were conscious 
that the people were against them, that they wished to 
tamper with the constituency! ! 

Lord Grey admitted the existence of the League to 
be a serious and formidable evil; but it was only a 
symptom of a greater evil, the existence of a state of 
the law which a large portion of the intelligent people 
felt to be an intolerable grievance. The real remedy 
was, for the Legislature to take the lead in publia 
opinion. 

Lord Asupurton made one wise remark : he did not 
think that much benefit would be derived from a revival 
of the discussion. 

And so the matter dropped. 


COERCION FOR IRELAND. 


In the House of Lords on Monday night, the Earl of 
St. Germans moved the second reading of the Irish 
Coercion Bill, and, after observing on the lamentable 
frequency of the crime of — Ie in Ireland, pro- 
ceeded to adduce various documentary proofs of 


Marlborough, with such interference. He accused them | 


the unsettled state of the country. The Government 
had exhausted every resource in their power to give 
efficiency to the existing law, and now had recourse 


elections had become too common, too open, and too to the present measure, as the only means for 
and he charged | protecting the lives and liberties of all classes, 


but more especially of the poor in Ireland. There 
was every reason to believe that the crimes in 
question were concocted and committed by persons 
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tained a clause forbidding all persons to be out of their 
dwellings between sunset and sunrise. The House 
must not suppose that this was the — measure con- 
templated by the Government for the relief of Ireland, 
but no plan of social or political improvement could be 
effectual until the present system of terror and intimi- 
dation was put down. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne could not think of offer- 
ing the least opposition to a bill so imperatively called 
for as the present, but hoped the Government would 
not think itself relieved from the necessity of bringing 
forward other measures for the amelioration of Ireland, 
which would be calculated to give more universal satis- 
faction in that country. 

Lord BOM, thought the bill ought to be passed 
with the least possible delay, but regretted that it did 
not contain one provision which he had before advo- 
cated, to the effect that trials should not take place in a 
part of the country where the jurors would be exposed 
to the shot of the assassin. 

— FarNuAM gave his most cordial support to the 
bill. 
The Marquis of Ciawricarpe defended himself 
against the attacks of a portion of the Irish press which 
had assailed him for adhering to the pro coercive 
measure, which seemed to him to stand alone, and tobe 
unconnected with any other projects for the benefit of 
Ireland. He did not, however, concur in all the details 
of the bill, which he thought should be limited as to its 
duration, and which was defective in the degrees of 
punishment apportioned to certain offences. : 

The Earl of Wicktow gave his hearty assent to the 
Ministerial plan. 

The Earl of Crancarty objected to the clause in the 
bill, giving the Lord-lieutenant power to send down 
into a disturbed district any number of resident 
magistrates, or any additional police force he might 
think proper, and recommended communication with 
the local magistracy as likely to be more efficient. 

Lord Campne.t protested against the proposition of 
Lord Brougham, that power should be given to the 
Executive to choose another place of trial. His noble 
and learned friend had said such a power was sanc- 
tioned by the law of England, but the House might 
rest assured it was not, and that it would be an en- 
croachment on the liberty of the subject. 

After a few words in explanation from Lord 
BRovGHaMm, 

Earl Grey said, that though some of the provisions 
in the bill were repugnant to his feelings, he thought a 
case had been made out for arming the Government 
with additional powers. He could not, however, con- 
sider the present measure as discennected with other 
plans for the amelioration of Ireland, and he thought 
the IIouse should record, by a solemn vote, its opinion 
of the necessity of coupling this Coercion Bill with 
others of a more comprehensive ard statesmanlike 
nature. So strong was his opinion on this point, that 
if no other noble lord came forward, he should feel it 
his duty to move, on the third reading of the bill, a 
resolution for an address to her Majesty, pledging their 
lordships not to rest satisfied with this measure alone. 

After a few words from Lord Westmgatn, the bill 
was read a second time, and the House adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue War on THe River Prate.—On Thursday Lord 
Beaumont brought before the House of Lords, by a 
motion for papers, the subject of the recent armed in- 
tervention in the affairs of the river Plate. The Earl of 
ABERDEEN entered into a full and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the circumstances which had Jed to the interfer- 
ence. The destructive war which had for several years 
existed in the Plate, was one of the most wicked and 
most senseless that ever took place; and it had been the 
object of Great Britain, if possible, to arrest its progress, 
Three times the mediation of England and France had 
been refused by Buenos Ayres, before coercion had been 
had recourse to, with a view to secure the independence 
of the republic of Uruguay; but negotiations with 
Buenos Ayres are now going forward, which, it is 
hoped, would issue in the re-establishment of pacific 
relations. The motion was withdrawn. 


Boroven or Wigan.—The Speaker informed the 
House, on Thursday, that he had received a letter from 
James Lindsay, Esq., stating that it was not his inten- 
tion to defend his return for the borough of Wigan. 


Tue MilIria.— There have been a large number of 
petitions presented to the House of Commons against 
the pro enrolment of the militia, and for a settle- 
ment of the Oregon question by arbitration. Amongst 
these was one from „signed by 13,000 persons, 
and a second from 627 inhabitants of Preston, and one 
from Rochdale with 5,381 signatures. 


Lonpon Pnisoxs.— Lord Sanpon gave notice, that on 
ah early day he would direct attention to the state of 
the prisons within the jurisdiction of the city of London. 


Inisu FrRancuise AND Representation.—In reply to 
a category of questions put by Mr. O’Connell, on Mon- 
day evening, Sir R. Peet made the following state- 
ment :— 

He did not propose to bring in any new Government bill, 
excepting, perhaps, one of pressing necessity, but to give 
precedence to those measures which were now under dis- 
cussion affecting the agricultural and commercial interests 
of the country. As far as Ministers were concerned, such 
would be thie course, but some financial votes might be re- 


quired for the conduct of public affairs 2 Measures 
now pending would have precedence of all others [cheers]. 
He would also state to the hon. and learned gentleman, 


that it was hoped Government might be enabled to in- 
troduce a bill to encourage the improvement of land 
in Ireland, by providing, in certain cases, compensa- 
tion for improvements to tenants according to the terms 
of their holdings [hear, hear]. It was also ho that 
Government would be enabled to bring in a bill in the 
present session, amending the law respecting the registra- 
tion of county voters, and as to the mode of holding elections 
generally in Ireland [cheers]. That bill would also contain 
an alteration of the law in some respects as regarded the 
franchise. On the subject of municipal corporations he 
hoped to be enabled to bring in a bill, the effects of which 
would be substantially (he did not say in every particular, 
because the institutions of the countries vary), to assimilate 
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hardly be fair to expect from him a more explicit statement 
at present [hear, hear]. He would much rather defer 
further explanation until the noble Secretary for Ireland 
should have an opportunity of explaining the details to the 
House [hear, and some laughter]. 

Ministers’ Monry (Iretanp).—On Friday, Lord 
Campbell presented a petition from Cork, praying for 
the abolition of the charge called Ministers’ money, and 
urged the impolicy of retaining so unpopulara tax. The 
Earl of St. Germans admitted the charge to be a prac- 
tical grievance, and said the subject was under con- 
sideration. 


— 


Tue Dear anp Dunn. — A meeting of the Adult Deaf 
and Dumb Society, and their friends, took place on 
Thursday evening, the 19th instant, at Wardour-street 
chapel, Soho. About two hundred deaf and dumb 
persons were present. Mr. J. Robinson, minis- 
ter, presided. A very interesting Report of the 
progress of the Society was read. The object 
of the Society is for the propagation of the gospel 
among the deaf and dumb. e meeting was addressed 
by the following ministers :—Messrs. Saunders, J. Wil- 
son, R. Redpath, and Underwood. The s ers urged 
the importance of the object of the Society, and ex- 

res their warm approbation of the efforts made 

y Mr. R. Simson, in preaching the gospel to the deaf 
and dumb. Several ol the ministers expressed the high 
pleasure they had in preaching to the deaf and dumb. 
A paper from Mr. Newport was read, on behalf of his 
afflicted brethren, entreating the sympathies and aid of 
the Christian poe to carry on their good work. A 
small piece of plate was presented to Mr. R. Simson, 
as a token of regard for the benefits they have received 
while under his ministry. Mr. Burns, a deaf and dumb 
gentleman, a teacher of the deaf and dumb, presented 
an affectionate address to Mr. R. Simson on delivering 
the plate to him. Mr. Simson’s reply was in every 
way worthy of his well-known religious feeling and 
zeal forthem. We understand that Mr. Simson has 
been labouring nearly four years in preaching the 
gospel among the deaf and dumb, who meet twice 
every Lord's day, at the Scotch chapel, 17, Fetter-lane. 


Suerton Matiet.—We have a Literary Institution 
in this town, in connection with which a reading room 
has been established, the ostensible object of which is 
to communicate liberal knowledge, and to extend the 
information of those who, from circumstances, might 
be unable otherwise to acquire it. Papers of different 
shades of politics have been laid on the table, and among 
others the Nonconformist was proposed, by one who 
was, in fact, the originator of the Institute, and without 
whom it could never have survived to the — time. 
Now, although papers advocating high church prinei- 
ples are to be admitted, yet, from a fear of offending the 
prejudices of an ignorant few, the gentlemen of the 
committee refused to allow the Nonconformist to enter. 
This is most absurd—this surely is not sympathising 
with the wishes of the inquiring, or aiding the progress 
of liberal knowledge.“ - From a Correspondent, 


At Hamburg, the receipt of the news of the intended 
alteration in the corn-laws advanced wheat 2s. to 3s. 
per quarter. At Dantzig, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions are entertained about the future price of wheat; 
and no offers made under 53s. to 55s. per quarter, free 
on board, in spring. At Stettin, the free-trade proposals 
of Sir Robert Peel were considered as indications of 
impending scarcity in Great Britain : 51s. 6d. to 52s. 6d., 
free on board, is the lowest quotation.— Leeds Mercury. 


Murper AND Svuicipze at CaunERWRLL.— On the 
morning of Monday week, M. Horeau, a French teacher, 
, at Westmoreland- place, Camberwell, killed 
two of his children; the one, a lad of twelve, by cutting 
his throat; the other, an infant, by throwing it into the 
water - butt: he attempted to kill a third but it is 
believed the wounds are not mortal. The destroyer 
then cut his own throat, and expired. Extreme poverty, 
and the want of means for another meal, driven 
him to despair. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of “ Insanity.“ [M. Horeau, some three or four years 
ago, resided in Leicester, and pursued the profession of 
a teacher of languages, especially that of his own— 
the French. He was for some time Professor of Lan- 

ages at the Proprietary-school, and also acted as 
Teacher of the French class in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
where, we believe, he was much respected.] 


Law or Sstritement.—The Ministerial proposition 
for changing the present law of settlement is exciting 
much discussion in various parts of the country. Many 
of the town councils have taken up the subject ; amongst 
others, Birmingham and Derby. In reference to ‘the 
discussions in these places, the Midland Counties Adver- 
tiser says :—‘* We were sorry to read in a local ran 
account of the proceedings of the town council of I Derby. 
The anticipated change is so free from objection, that 
we should be sorry to see the council so disgrace itself 
as to oppose any alterations. We have repeatedly 
shown that it is not a measure that will press with any 
severity upon large towns; and if it did, justice, hu- 
manity, and every good principle on which the social 
edifice is built, must be in favour of it.“ 


Goop Apvice To THe LANDLORDs.—In a letter to the 
chairman of the Alford Agricultural Society in favour 
of unrelaxed protection, Lord Willoughby d’ Eresby 
gives the following excellent advice to the landed 
interest :— . 


It may appear presumptuous in me to offer advice to the 
landed proprietors ; but I must say, that, if they permit the 
roposed measure to become the law, they are bound in 
onour to convert their fixed money rents into grain rents, 
taking the present rent as the maximum payment, and 
granting deductions each year according to the averages of 
grain in the year preceding. All my own land has been let 
on this principle for twenty years past, when the agricul- 
tural depression first began, and I can safely recommend it 
as an easy, just, and profitable arrangement. 


Eartuquake at Counklik.— On Monday last, at half. 
past ten o’clock in the morning, a smart shock of an 
earthquake was observed at Comrie. The morning was 
pleasant, with a stiff northerly breeze, which fell very 


shortly after the earthquake,— Scotsman 
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THE CORN-LAW DEBATE 
Still one its slow length along in the House of Com- 
0 


mons. r the tenth time it was resumed last night, 
and again adjourned to Thursday. Happily, there is a 
ts termination. 


rospect—distant though it be—of 
Fast night, before the discussion was continued, Sir R. 
Peel presented a petition from the President and other 
mem of the 1 17 Chamber * in 
Li ve I, stating, that in consequence o e suspense 
aie eel © to the decision on the — 
measures recently submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament great embarrassment was caused to trade. 
The petition was received with loud cheers, and seemed 
to produce its effect ; for, at the close of the debate, at 
one o' clock, Mr. Mixes spoke rather strongly upon the 
necessity of coming to an early division—thought that 
the subject had been amply discussed—and said, that 
with regard to Ireland, if the right hon. baronet intro- 
duced a short bill, the object of which should be to give 
an immediate suppl of food, his (Mr. Miles’) consent 
should be cheer J given to its passing. There is 
little doubt that the division will actually take place on 
Friday evening. 

The hes last night were quite equal to the 
average in dulness, but Mr. Busfield Ferrand saved the 
House from total stagnation. Mr. M. J. O' CON NIA 
opened the discussion with an impressive speech on 
the impending famine in Ireland. It will fresh 
in the recollection of our readers, that the Recorder of 
Dublin, Mr. Shaw, denied, the other night, the 
existence of the evil to anything like the extent 
supposed; he maintained, that on this subject a 
system of the most gross exaggeration prevailed. 

pon this point Mr. M. J. O’Connell joined issue with 
him, and met Mr. Shaw’s mere assertion with a mass 
of evidence perfectly overwhelming. Mr. M. J. O’Con- 
nell asked the House why potatoes had become the 
almost universal food of the people of Ireland? The 
great cause was the high price of bread-corn. The 
conclusion, therefore, to which he came was, that the 
sooner all laws restricting the importation of the food of 
the people were done away with the better for all classes 
of the community. Mr. M. O’Conne.t cleverly ex- 
posed the weakness of the Protectionists :— 


There was no doubt that, when this debate was over, they 
would again become the humble servants of the right hon. 
baronet [cries of ‘‘ No, no,” answered by cheers]. In 1829, 
Nusquam tuta fides was the exclamation; yet they had re- 
stored to him all their confidence: again Nusguam tua 
Ades would be the cry, and again they would submit them- 
selves to his mercy [cheers and laughter]. What could 
they do withont bim (hear, hear]? Whom could they 
put in his place (hear, hear]? Lists of new sets of minis- 
ters had been circulated, but they only seemed worthy of 
the satirical pages of the admirable Punch. On this point 
he might quote to the House a passage from the posthu- 
mous pamphlet of the Rev. Sydney Smith :—‘‘ And let me 
beg of my dear ultras not to imagine that they survive for 
a single instant without Sir bert — that they could 
form an ultra-Tory administration. Is there a Chartist 
in Great Britain who would not, upon the first 
intimation of such an attempt, order a new suit of clothes 
and call upon the milkman and baker for an extended credit ? 
Is there a political reasoner who would not come out of his 
hole with a new constitution?“ After reading the words of 
so eminent a man, he was unwilling to add anything of his 
own, since it must appear to vast disadvantage ; bat he 
would ask, whether there was a bear on the Stock Ex- 
change who would not realise large profits under such a 
minister, or a stockholder who would not be asufferer? If 
he (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) wished to see such great changes 
accomplished, his earnest desire would be that the right 
honourable baronet should be thwarted, and that his present 
adversaries should be compelled to form a ministry of their 
own [laughter and cheers]. 


Captain Conotty, Viscount Inoestrae, and Mr. 
Packs, followed on the Protectionist side. At the close 
of bis speech Lord Ingestre, amid general laughter, 
took from his ets a quantity of new potatoes, of a 
very fine quality, grown, he stated, from the eyes of 
diseased potatoes, and which he produced for the ex- 
amination of any hon. member curious on the subject, 
in order to show the fallaciousness of the statement, 
that good potatoes could not be obtained frum the seed 
of the diseased roots. Mr. Tretawnezy heartily sup- 
ported the measure, only regretting its incompleteness 
and want of frugality. 

Tre Cuancetior of the Excnequer made the Minis- 
terial speech of the night. It was, however, for the 
most part, a repetition of former ents. The really 
new point with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
grappled, was the question of the shipping interest, and 
the manner in which they had been affected, and were 
likely to be affected, by the removal of protective 
duties. In the year 1842, the tonnage of British 
vessels engaged the foreign trade amounted to 
2,600,000 tons. In the year 1845, it was 3,669,000 
tons, showing an increase consequent on the re- 
laxation of duties of one million of tons in that period. 
Again, it was said that injurious effects were likely to 
result to the timber tradg from the proposed measure— 
let us see what injury has resulted from the relaxations 
which have hitherto taken place. In 1842, the number 
of ships engaged in the Baltic trade was 3,519, their 
tonnage 613,809 tons; in 1844, the number was 4,424, 


their tonnage 818,440 tons, showing an increase of 1,000 


ships and 200,000 tons. With regard to the colonies, 


he laid down a new (as coming from Ministerial lips) 
and sound doctrine :— 


Now, sir, I stand up as highly as any man for the im- 
portance of preserving the colonial connexion, and of doi 
wes pee, or the colonies which is just, and equitable, — 
right, and likely to conduce to the benefit (hea hear. | 
But I say, sir, if in dealing with a colony you place its pro- 
duce upon the same footing as you do the produce of your 
own country, they have no right to complain [cheers from 
the Opposition]. If the Canadians complain that the ad- 
vantages possessed by them are diminished, they stand in 
the same position as the mother country [hear, hear]. 
They must share the inconvenience—if inconveni 


be, and I don’t admit that inconvenience will mA 
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they will have no right to complain of the course that has 
been taken [hear, hear]. 

In defending his change of opinion he reminded the 
House that— 

He knew of no public man, from Mr. Huskisson or Lord 
Brougham down to any other public man of the present day, 
who had had to deal with the question of the corn-laws, who 
had not at some time or other changed his opinion on the 
subj ear, hear, and laughter]. Even his honourable 
friend the member for Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford 
O'Brien) had said in the course of his * that the pre- 
sent duty on corn never could be regarded as permanent. 
He, thereſore, was at variance on the subject with many 
hon. gentlemen round him [hear, hear]. e would, how- 
ever, ask his honourable friend when he thought the time 
would arrive when they could, with a regard to consistency, 
make an alteration in the present corn-laws, or when they 
could omeegere them altogether [cheers, laughter, and cries 
ot „No“ 

Mr. Ferranv had the remainder of the evening to 

imself; and, at his own expense, kept the House 
— with his stentorian ebullitions, more worthy of 
a village pot-house than the English House of Com- 
mons. After the dullness of the preceding portion of 
the debate, anything was doubtless grateful that im- 

rted to it something of briskness and incident. And 

r. Ferrand maintained his former reputation. Like 
honest Bottom, he did his part extempore, for it was 
nothing but roaring.”’ His speech was a succession of 
dramatic scenes, or rather, of highly-spiced personal 
attacks. He informed the House, that either of his 
candidates might easily have beaten Lord Morpeth for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, only, somehow or other, 
they * an unaccountable unwillingness to come 
forward. e League “had, by fraud and perjury—he 
repeated, by fraud and perjury—swamped the honest 
and constitutional electors. Commencing with the 
Treasury Bench, he went the round of the House, 

amidst the uproarious — 1 of the Protectionists. 
Mr. Beckett Denison came in for a large share of his 
abuse. He asked Mr. Escott :— 


Had he forgotton the visit which he paid to the Bucking- 

hamshire farmers, prior to the last election? Did he forget 
drinking, their wine, putting them on their backs, and 
making them give one cheer more for agriculture [loud 
laughter)? Did he forget, after that, fighting the borough 
with another Protectionist, and driving their opponents out 
of the field ? 
Mr. Cripps, Sir G. Clerk, and Mr. Sidney Herbert then 
passed in review. He said that Sir James Graham 
might dispose of all speeches in that House with one 
fling of his arm ; but he could not * of his con- 
stituents in that summary manner. With regard to the 
Premier, he said :— 

Could the right honourable baronet look honourable 

gentlemen —honourable by courtesy, honourable by charac- 
ter, and honourable by the consistency of their political 
opinions—could he look them in the face, at that moment 
and say he had conducted himself with common honesty? 
[ Protectionist cheers. | Perhaps the right honour- 
able baronet’s attention would be roused by the communi- 
cation of a piece of intelligence which had just reached his 
(Mr. Ferrand’s) ears, and that was, that the Protectionists 
were, up to one o'clock to-day, 460 ahead in South Notting- 
hamshire [tremendous cheering from the agricultural 
benches]. 
Leaving the Ministerial benches, he threatened that he 
would show up every man there seated who voted 
against protection, and move an address to her Majesty, 
praying that they might be sent back to their constitu- 
ents. ‘Then came the en ee of the mill- 
owners and factory reports, and, lastly, the League and 
its members. With reference to the free-trade petitions, 
the Anti-corn-law League had, he said, boxed up an 
unfortunate scrivener, who, with his own single hand, 
had subscribed 14,000 signatures to the petition which 
Lord Morpeth had presented to the House. Is Mr. 
Ferrand (says the Chronicle, in noticing his effu- 
sion) quite in his right senses? His conduct last night 
leaves usa little in doubt upon the subject. A pot- 
house in Yorkshire would appear to bea fitter scene 
for the utterance of the bedlamite ravings which our 
readers will find in our report of the debate, than the 
English House of Commons. 

Mr. O' CoxxxLIL gave notice, that he should bring the 
case of Bryan Seery before the House this day. 

EpvucaTion ix WALES.— Mr. WILLIiAus postponed his 
motion for inquiry to be made into the state of educa- 

tion in the principality of Wales until that day fort- 
ight. 

HE LATE Vicrorres 1n IxDIA.— Sir Ropert Peer 
gave notice that, on Monday next, he should move 
that the thanks of the House of Commons be given 
to the Governor-general, to the officers and men of the 
British and Indian army, lately employed on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. And, in order to make their pro- 
ceedings more intelligible, and to render the policy of 
the Indian Government more clear, he should lay on 
the table of the House the despatches which have been 
lately received from the Governor-general. 


In tue Hovss or Lorps, last night, the Fishery 
Piers and Harbour (Ireland) Bill was reada second time, 
as was also Lord Dacre’s Game-law Bill, the object of 
which was thus described by the noble peer :— 


He proposed, that the licensed dealer should be subject to 
the same penalty if he purchased from persons not in a con- 
dition to rear and feed game, as if he purchased from a per- 
son not licensed to kill game. He was far from wishing to 
require an extensive possession of land. If they could 
imagine that ten or fifteen acres were sufficient for the pur- 
pose of rearing any quantity of game, let that be sufficient 
to enable a person to sell. The bill also contained ample 
provision for the security of the possessor of game, and 

ikewise provided for the reimbursement of those neigh- 
uring occupiers who sustained damage from the game 
kept by adjoining landowners. He proposed that, on an 
damage being inflicted by game, the person injured shoul 
have the power of at once appealing to the bench of magis- 
trates, who should appoint a surveyor to assess the damages, 
which should be recovered, if necessary, by a distress. Those 
were the principal points of his bill, which might more pro- 
perly be termed an amendment of the Ist and 2nd William 
„than a new bill. 
The Duke of Ricumonp and Lord Haruerron related 
their efforts for the destruction of game, and the discus- 
sion was suspended until the bill is to be proposed in 
committee, on Monday next. 


SOUTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ELECTION. 


THE FIRST DAY'S POLL. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Norrixonax, Tuxspax, HAIr-rAsr Six, p. u.— The 
polling of the first day's contest for the south division 
of the county of Nottingham has taken place to-day at 
six different polling places, viz.:—Bowdham, South- 
well, Newark, Sutton, Bingham, and East Leake. 

The poll was opened at each place at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and commenced with determined vigour, 
each party feeling confident of success. 

At the polling places the parties had each a band of 
music to escort their voters to the booth, which contri- 
buted greatly to enliven the proceedings. Hundreds of 
villagers, in addition to the electors, thronged the 
streets, and during the seven hours which were occu- 
pied in polling, the most intense interest was excited. 
All seemed anxiety, bustle, and confusion. This was 
the case in all the districts. 


CLOSE OF THE OF THE FIRST DAY'S POLL. 


Lord Lincoln’s Com- Hildyard's Com- 

mittee’s Report. mittee’s Report. 

Lincoln. Hildyard. Lincoln. Hildyard. 
Sutton-upon-Trent .. 98...... 288 960000000 98. 286 
South well > ee eee 14. . . 232 
Lowdham e 1668... 200. 2 168 
Newark „%%% (eee 204. 198. 206 
Binghham 88... 420. 88 429 
East Leake 161 . eee eee esse 191 
954 1,512 939 1,512 


It is doubtful whether Lord Lincoln will be able to 
beat down this large majority against him. The corre- 
spondent of the Times, at Bingham, writes, last 
night: — “ A considerable number yet remain unpolled ; 
but Lord Lincoln’s committee begin to despair a little, 
being much astonished at the number polled on the 


other side. They seemed to have expected more to | spiracy 


have remained neutral. 


Tue Hutcuinson Famity—AMeEriIcan ANTI-SLAVERY 
MINsTRELS.— We introduced these delightfal singers to the 
notice of our readers upon their first arrival in this country, 
and we spoke then merely on report. We have since been 
permitted to judge for ourselyves—on Wednesday night in 
last week, and again last evening, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. Our expectations had been raised, but they were 
fairly outdone. We can hardly express the sense of exqui- 
site gratification which these minstrels produced in our 
mind. We shall take the opportunity, in our next number, 
of stating more fully our opinion of their merits. Mean- 
while, we can cordially commend them to the notice of all 
our readers who take pleasure in the associations of the 
highest sentiments of humanity—peace, benevolence, and 
liberty—with harmony the most delicious, and expression 
the most vivid and touching. 


Mr. Leader, it appears, does not intend to stand again 
for the representation of Westminster.— Globe. 


A Caninet Councrt was held yesterday afternoon at 
the Foreign-office, which sat an hour and a half. 


AnotHer Resienation.—The Hon. Captain Gordon, 
M. P. for Aberdeenshire, announces to his constituents 
that he has seen it his duty, in reference to the present 
measures of Government, to take his stand on the side 
of protection to the native industry of the country; and, 
in order to leave himself free and unfettered on the 
subject of the corn laws, has resigned his seat at the 
Admiralty Board. 


Tun Arrrenenvep Scarcity AND Fever tw Ire- 
LAND.—There are private letters which give very 
gloomy accounts of the state of the potato crop in 
a large district of the county of Westmeath. If these 
reports are not exaggerated, there is not, according to 
one statement, a fortnight’s supply of the staple 
article of food on hand, and that relief, to be of 
service, must be prompt and efficient. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, the medical attendant of the Croom Dis- 
pensary, in the county of Limerick, has written an 
alarming statement to a lozal paper, respecting the rapid 
progress of fever emong the lower orders, superinduced, 
in a great measure, by the badness and insufficiency of 
food :—** I am sorry to inform the public,” he writes, 
„that fever, in a most aggravated form, is raging here. 
There is scarcely a family in some of the localities here 
that is not suffering under the malady. I am sorry to 
add, that I consider it produced, in a great degree, by 
the badness and insufficiency of food.’’ 


Recertion or Mr. Gsorce Tompson at Leices- 
Ter.—On Monday evening, a public meeting of the 
„ Liberal electors and other inhabitants,“ was held in 
the New-hall, which was crowded to excess, only a few 
seats being used for ladies, while the remainder of the 
room contained a dense mass of persons wedged toge- 
ther, and numbers were unable to gain admission. The 
appearance of Mr. Thompson, accompanied by Captain 
Cogan, of the e, was hailed with much cheering. 
On the motion of Mr. W. Baines, seconded by Mr. 
Swain, Mr. J. Collier was unanimously called to the 
chair, and stated that the invitation to Mr. Thompson 
had originated in a deep and growing feeling in the 
minds of some electors, that great principles, heretofore 
too much neglected, ought to be 2 in Parlia- 
ment. x— then expounded his views on the 
three great questions of commercial, religious, and politi- 
cal reform, in a clear, calm, and judicious manner, and 
sat down amidst much applause. Mr. C. Billson moved, 
and Mr. D. D. Slade seconded, a resolution declaring 
Mr. Thompson a fit and proper person to represent the 
borough, and pledgin e meeting to support him at 
the next election. Mr. L. Staines, the election-agent 
of the Whigs, then moved an amendment in favour of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis (though that gentleman had 3 
announced his determination not to stand again), whic 
was seconded by Mr. E. Mitchell. For the amendment 
an exceedingly small number of hands appeared, and 
the resolution was carried by a vast majority, Mr. 
Mursell and Mr. Baines briefly addressed the meetin 
in favour of Mr. Thompson, who suitably acknowledg 


the vote ; and, thanks having been given to the chair- 
man, on the motion of Mr. G. Viccars, seconded by Mr. 
Harley, the assembly dispersed at a late hour.—From 
our Correspondent, 


Tun Queen or Sratn.—The Tiempo says, that when 
General Narvaez announced to the Queen his determi- 
nation to resign, her Majesty said, “If I accept your 
resignation, where shall i find a Minister who will give 
me as many balls as you do?“ The new Minfstry are 
looked upon as merely provisional, and not likely to last 
long. Narvaez has been appointed Commander-in- 
chief, and is virtually dictator. 

FREB-TRADE IN France.—The commercial reform 
movement in d, although it has had little effect 
on the French ernment, or on the Chamber of 
Deputies, is not without its effect on the commercial 
community in France. The Society of Political Econo- 
mists of Paris have determined on sending an address 
to the London Corn-law League, e g its appro- 
bation and support of the views and principles so tri- 
umphantly advocated by Mr. Cobden and his friends. 
An association has been formed at Bordeaux, for the 
purpose of propagating sound views on political- eoono- 
mical subjects, and of empl the most effectual 
means to have the principles of -trade adopted in 
France. This association is com of merchants, 
proprietors, and manufacturers, and has taken the title 
of“ Association for the Liberty of Exchanges.”’ 


State or Potanp.—In consequence of the extraor- 


dinary measures adopted by the Austrian and Prussian 


Governments, no actual insurrection has taken place in 
this distracted country, as was anticipated. The 
Cologne Gazette of the 21st instant, quotes the follow- 
ing letter from Lemberg, in Galicia:—‘* We are here in 
a painful situation, receiving daily the most alarming 
accounts from Posen and Poland. Arrests continue on 
a large scale. Our prisons are full. The civil population 
and the army are both compromised in the last con- 

iracy. This state of things is the more singular, as 
in 1839 the regiment of infantry of Galicia (of Mazu- 
cheli) was implicated in a similar manner. The Go- 
vernment is said to distrust the political dispositions of 
the troops. The Archduke Ferdinand insists on the 
rigorous execution of the sentences pronounced against 
the military cons M. Mosing, the Councillor 
of Appeals, is to proceed to Posen, as Imperial Com- 
missioner, to obtain information relative to the conspi- 
racy.” In Posen, 100 Polish noblemen have been 
taken into rom and a great quantity of gunpowder 
apd money seized. 

Suocxine Accrpent at Fotxsroxx.— Loss or Turn- 
TEEN Lives.—Yesterday (Tuesday), at noon, twenty 
men employed in extending the sea-wall at Folkstone, 
by some means or other obtained access to a cave which 
the South Eastern railway company used as a powder 
— — The men got in with the view of being 
sheitered from the rain while they partook of their 
dinner, after which one of them lit his pipe, and then 
carelessly threw a W 7 match on the ground among 
some loose powder. one moment the cave was rent, 
and the poor unfortunate men were blown a considera- 
ble distance by the explosion, some into the sea and 
others against the rocks. Eleven of them were killed 
on the spot. ‘The remaining nine, with one exception, 
who miraculously with comparatively little 
injury, were very seriously injured. Two of these have 
since died. 


Tus er ge MAN IN S A pas of 
The Vation (who says he a wager depending upon 
our decision) asks, “Who is the greatest man in - 
land?” Hudson, of course—George Hudson, the rail- 
way king, we regard as the highest manifestation, and, 
indeed, the “bright consummate flower” of modest 
English civilisation—the type-Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century—the great exponent, preacher, prophet, 
and high priest of the mammon- wherein that 
nation lives, and moves, and has its being; he is the 
only hero ble in these times—the hero as railway 
king—if, indeed, he be not himself an incarnation of 
the very numen of that golden religion. Yet neither 
does hypothesis satisfy us. No eye, we persuade 
ourselves, hath seen George Hudson; he is an abstrac- 
tion of the mind, and not a living wight. A generation 
of transcendental shareholders, gazing earnestly into the 
heaven of luck, illumined by Aladin ' lamp, have 
formed to themselves an ideal of immortal money—have 
spiritualised whatever they have known or dreamed of 
beauty in premiums, of majesty in dividends, of glory 
in cent. per cent., and have called it—Hudson. 
We have heard say that faith is dead in England. 
What! is there no faith in Hudson? Do they not be- 
lieve, if not in Scripture, at least in scrip? Have they 
not a hope, anchored deep in the Stock Exchange? 
Consider the Testimonial which the English nation 
is presenting to George Hudson. This, to the careless 
eye, seems a mere expresssion of profoundest reverence 
by anation of gamblers to the — lucky: tis 
no such matter — there is something s and sacri- 
ficial in it; it is an offering of pure silver and gold, seven 
times refined, to the god of the precious metals, and is 
eccompanied, we cannot doubt, by prayers, and vows, 
and mystic observances similar to those of Eleysis. 
Nay, have we not heard of a temple, or sacred precinct, 
called Capel-court,”” where human sacrifices are im- 
molated, and where ualified worshi , daring to 
come within the veil an on the sublime mysteries 
with eyes profane, are said to be transformed like Ac- 
tœon, and hunted by hun hounds? Now, if our 
correspondent 5 * that this is rather a Pagan myth 
than an answer to his question, and that if Hudson be 
more than man the bet cannot be decided in his favour, 
then we refer him to Bell’s Life in London,—Dublin 
Nation. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications are acknowledged from T. Clarke” and 
* Veritas.” 

“J. Anstead,” The Leicestershire Mercury. 

A Correspondent, who gives his name, asks, “ Is it the duty 
of a Christian — to its ability, to maintain 
ita necessitous poor, t of parochial relief? 
The question, we believe, is for our readers. 

% The Editor of the Welsh Newspaper, next week. 

The writer of the letter on Nicholas’s cruelty to the Nuns 
at Minsk,” is not aware, perhaps, that the whole st 
has been proved to be an invention, got up by Romis 
parties, to create sympathy for their church. 

„% W. Rennie.“ We will communicate with him privately 
in the course of the week. 


be Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25, 1846. 


SUMMARY. 

THE news from India is distressing, and will carry 
grief into the hearts of many a British family. Our 
arms have gained a victory over the Sikhs, and the 
rumour to this effect, brought by the Overland Mail 
some three weeks back, is substantially verified—but 
the advantage has been dearly purchased. Some four 
thousand of our own men have fallen, including nearly 
a hundred officers, amongst whom the most con- 
spicuous is Sir Robert Sale; and about nine thousand 

ikhs have perished in the conflict. Such are the 
trophies of war—such its gory We stay not now 
to inquire upon whom the blame of this awful sacri- 
fice of human life must rest. In this — in- 
stance the Sikh soldiery were undoubtedly the aggres- 
sors ; but, could all the influences which have contri- 
buted to form their determination be analysed and 
estimated, we much doubt whether Great Britain 
could shake herself clear of a great portion of the 
responsibility. Our past policy in India, our nume- 
rous wars of conquest, our invasion of Affghanistan, 
our subjugation and annexation of Scinde, our whole 
bearing in the Eastern peninsula—who can calculate 
the force with which all these have told upon the rest- 
less military ofthe Punjaub? It is but reasonable to 
suppose that these causes have had no inconsiderable 
share in provoking the outrages which have cost our- 
selves and others sodear. In the long run, it will be 
found that the maxim is invariably true, They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” We 
doubt much whether the cup of punishment which 
our Eastern policy had filled, has even yet been 
drained to the dregs. The seed we have sown has 
not yet produced all its fruit. Setting out upon a 
wrong road to greatness, and persisting in it fora 
long series of years, it is not possible for us to retrace 
our steps at our own pleasure. We have fostered 
vicious systems, and we must ourselves bear the evil 
of them. We have made enemies, and we must en- 
dure their wrath. We have awakened suspicions, 
and we must submit to the inconvenience and the 
alarms which they evermore create. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge may be blameless in regard to the recent terri- 
ble conflict—but neither British Governments, nor 
the British public, can justly boast, “ These hands 
are clean.” 

The great corn-law debate still moves on—No! 
that is not the word—it does not move, but it tarries. 
It is no longer a discussion—it is merely a series of 
recitations, the sole object of which would seem to be, 
a delay of what is inevitable. We cannot consent to 
weary our readers with any characteristic description 
of the speeches delivered since our last number. Last 
‘week's summary will do, with little change, for this. 
Novelty of argument was scarcely to have been ex- 

ted—variety of treatment would have been some 

relief. But even this, with one exception on the 
Protectionist side, and two or three on the side of 
the Free-traders, will be looked for in vain. Mr. 
D'Israeli has done his best to adorn triteness, and to 
give a philosophy to error—but his success was far 
rom flattering. There are some propositions which 
no genius can cause to blossom—some maxims of 
policy which no generalisation can expand into even 
a semblance of statemanship. Mr. D’Israeli strained 
his powers to give vitality to what is sapless—but he 
convinced nobody of anything beyond his own 
cleverness. He galvanised the corpse into convulsive 
motion—but none dreamt, even for a moment, that 
he warmed it into life. The philosopher had his 
brief triumph—but was never once mistaken for the 
prophet who could recal the dead. Mr. Duncombe’s 
was a noticeable speech—simply, because it vocalised 
what is passing in the thoughts of many thousands 
who have not learned the shibboleth of party. He 
unveiled the selfishness, not of the landowner merely, 
but also of the millowner, and warned the Ministry of 
a design on foot, to pass that part of the measure 
which relaxes commerce as speedily as possible, with 
the view of afterwards defeating that — of it 
which gives a five years’ industrial set 


poor. Mr. Bright’s was a spirited and telling speech | Free traders, and hurry measures through Parliament 


right, more than most, hits the nail with undue precipitation. 


—cogent in tere keen in satire, and generous 
in tone. Mr. 


the coffin of monopoly ; and with remarkable ease he 
one of them home. Sir George Clerk's | p 


drove eve 
was merely the office copy of Sir Robert Peel’s 
speeeh. 

In close connexion with the great debate stand two 
other matters which have also come under the notice 
of the House of Commons—the approaching famine 
in Ireland, and the interference, by peers, with Parlia- 
mentary elections. The first subject was brought for- 
ward by Mr. O'Connell, in a speech singularly tempe- 
rate, free from exaggeration, and devoid of all political 
bitterness. His statements respecting the present 
condition of Ireland, and its immediate prospects, 
were most appalling, and they were substantially 
confirmed by Sir James Graham, who requested that 
the motion for a: committee might be withdrawn, 
on his assurance that Government had made provision 
for the worst, and were fully confident of being able 
to meet the exigency. This request, after a few 
words from Lord John Russell, who backed it, and a 
Repeal speech from Mr. John O’Connell, who seemed 
to think that the best way to conciliate English favour 
was to tax England with every species of crime, was 
eventually acceded to. In the course of the week, 
Mr. Collett asked for a select committee to inquire 
into the recent instances of illegal interference on 
on the part of peers with the election of members of 
the House of Commons. His speech, on the occasion, 
did not display all the power which the question 
obviously demands, and the chief part of it was 
read from manuscript. It was replied to by Sir 
R. Peel, who refused the committee, and who once 
more enacted the true sophist. There were no 
grounds, he contended, on which to found such a mo- 
tion—none at least stronger than the honourable 
member’s belief. The aristocracy ought to 
legitimate influence in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and he hoped that the day might be far 
distant when that influence should be taken from them 
—in short, the Premier pursued the same line of ar- 
gument which might have been adopted in defence of 
the corruption of Gatton and Old Sarum, proving, 
that whilst his position is changed in reference to the 
corn-laws, the man himself remains just what he was. 

On Monday evening, Earl St. German's introduced 
to the House of Lords his new coercion bill for Ire- 
land—new as to the time of its enactment—old 
enough as to the substance of its provisions. The 
increase of crime in certain districts of the sister isle 
was abundantly proved by his lordship. The in- 
security of life, arising not from insurrectionary vio- 
lence, but from private retaliation, in parts of that 
country, is but too evident. Strong measures it may 
be said, are needed, in order to arm the Executive 
with adequate power for putting down the frightful 
excessses referred to. And undoubtedly such mea- 
sures will be effectual for a time, as they have been 
before, but unless immediately followed by others of 
amelioration, will do little else than drive the 
mischief deeper into the social constitution of the 
Irish people. This measure of Earl St. Germans, as 
we have said, is one whose face will be recognised by 
all. It gives power to the Lord-Lieutenant to 
proclaim a disturbed district ; to introduce into it an 
augmented police force at the expense of the inhabi- 
tants; to forbid their being abroad from sunset to 
sunrise, under pain of transportation for fifteen years ; 
to make provision for the surviving family of any vic- 
tims of outrage; and to derive the funds necessary for 
that purpose from the district so proclaimed. In 
answer to a question from Mr. O’Connell in the House 
of Commons, on Monday evening, Sir R. ieel an- 
nounced that he intended to bring in a bill for pro- 
viding compensation to tenants, in certain cases, on 
the termination of their holdings, for improvements 
made by them; a bill to amend the law in respect to 
the registration of voters, and the regulation of elec- 
tions in Ireland, which would effect some change in 
the county franchise; and a bill for regulating the 
municipal franchise in Ireland, the object of which 
would be to place the municipal franchises of the two 
countries as nearly as possible on the same footing. 
Thus we have something like a promise, that amelio- 
ration shall go hand in hand with coercion. To what 
extent that promise will be redeemed remains to be 


seen. 
The Lords have also had a debate on Ministers’ 
money in Ireland, which, of course, they refused to 
ive up, and a conversation on the electoral proceed- 
ings of the League, which, equally, of course, they 
view with strong disapprobation. But it is easier for 
them to pre coercion bills for Ireland than for 
the middle classes of England, of whom the ue 
may be said to be the embodiment. The conversation, 
therefore, terminated in no practical result. 


The mysterious disease which has fastened upon 
the potato crop, and which sometime ago was thought 
to have abated, has broken out with fresh violence in 
several parts of Ireland. In some districts, it is said 
that the inhabitants have not a fortnight’s supply of 
this staple article of food on hand; in others, fever, 
‘he usual concomitant of famine, is making rapid 

rogress among the poorer orders of the population. 
Vhether the debate on the commercial policy of Go- 
vernment is to go on for another fortnight, is what 
none can answer. ‘The House of Commons has not 
‘et been called upon to divide, even bya single voice; 
wes unless they make haste, famine will catch them 


ement to the | ere they have made up their minds, and the sufferings 


of myriads will give point to all the arguments of the 


Evans in place of Captain Rous, and Westminister 
rides itself upon its gain. General Evans is a 
thorough partisan of the 1 — Rous has, 
on more than one occasion, proved himself an inde- 
pendent member of the Conservative body. In regard 
to the great question now before the country they 
were both agreed. Upon what other question of 
national importance they differ, when that difference 
would affect the position of their leaders, it is difficult 
for us to divine. Evans’ creed comes nearest to the 
popular mark — Rous's conduct has gone furthest 
towards independence. And in our judgment neither 
the one nor the other is a 4 representative for 
the city of Westminster. East Suffolk and Dorset- 
shire have, of course, returned thorough Pro- 
tectionists without opposition. The election ſor 
the first was dull enough; that for the last 
was enlivened by a speech from Lord Ashley, 
more worthy of his fame as a philanthropist than any 
he has yet delivered. The noble lord would, un- 
doubtedly, have had the show of hands at the nomi- 
nation, had he allowed himself to be proposed; and 
there are not wanting men, well acquainted with the 
county, who affirm that he would certainly have been 
re-elected. The South Notts election, too, is a re- 
markable one. Lord Lincoln is the Duke of New- 
castle’s son; and the father, who always had 

notions of his right “to do what he wills with his 
own,” has addressed a letter to the electors, de- 
nouncing his son’s conduct, and calling upon the con- 
stituency to mark their sense of his change of opinion 


by rejecting him. The nomination took place on 
reve and Lord Lincoln, after a spirited speech, 
obtaine 


a show of hands in his favour. Our post- 
script will contain the result of the first day’s 1 

e have only space further ſor calling attention to 
the address of J. Sturge, Esq., to the non-electors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the increase of our 
military establishments, and to the correspondence, 
contained in another column, from our friends at 
Jamaica and Guiana. 


THE GROUND-SWELL. 


“ WouLD there were an end of it!” is the desire 
which every night’s debate washes up higher and 
higher upon the shore of the public mind. The sub- 
ject, interesting as it is in itself, is far from inex- 
haustible. Food and clothing, multiply them as 
you will, cannot be converted into other than they 
are—food and clothing. Very desirable they are to 

ossess, but, when possessed even to superfluity, very 
inadequate to satisfy the wants of humanity. The 
talk of, the struggle for, the political action and reac- 
tion respecting, them, do no great things towards 
elevating the mind or enlarging the heart. Eco-~ 
nomical science, which busies itself mainly about these 
things, is but a very indifferent moral teacher. Men 
may bury their nobler aspirations under heaps of 
figures, and live among bundles of statistics till 
their own souls are as and sapless as Egyptian 
mummies. Urgent necessity has driven national at- 
tention, of late, upon this barren ground. Glad shall 
we be when the necessity ceases. We begin to be 
aweary and impatient; and four or five months of in- 
tense excitement upon the question of the corn laws, 
coming upon the heels of eight years’ incessant 
tuition, strike sparks of new significance out of the 
divine maxim—* Man does not five by bread alone.” 


For this reason, amongst others, we are far more 
interested in what will follow the settlement of this 
question than in the settlement itself. By us the 
tempest_now raging in St. Stephens is little heeded, 
save as it will effect a purification of the atmosphere. 
We count less upon the gale, than upon the ground- 
swell which will follow it. We are far from under- 
valuing Free-trade—but it is chiefly as an open 
door to higher and nobler questions that we prize it. 
There is something to come after the termination of 
this strugBles and we are apt enough to look over the 
struggle that we may catch a glimpse of that. We 
want to have done with corn, cotton, and sugar, that 
we may busy ourselves in something better—peace, 
liberty, and religion - want to have mind instead of mat- 
ter for the grand object of popular effort. Leaving, 
therefore, our senators to their wordy warfare, and 
getting, if possible, beyond the noise produced by the 
clash of opinion in Parliament, we pro to look at 
some of the more immediate effects which this contest 
will produce, and to inquire how the friends of pro- 
gress will be called upon, in all likelihood, to bear 
themselves. 


The first step in conjecture may be taken, we 
think, without much hazard of tripping. The t 
Conservative party, riven asunder ty . 
volution, will no longer serve as the ſoundation of a 
Government. By the aid of Whigs and Free- traders 
Sir R. Peel will carry his present measures; but his 
victory will lay him open to instant defeat. ‘The 
Whigs have no such insurméuntable distaste for of- 
fice, as to support a rival in it one moment beyond 
what is necessary for their own purpose—the Protec- 
tionists, galled by a betrayal, as they imagine, of their 
own interests, are known to pant for revenge. The 
Premier, keen-eyed to future probabilities, will pro- 
bably anticipate the political doom in store for him, 
and, having achieved the freedom of commerce, will 
instantly retire. The reconstruction of his party will 
be impossible, and there is reason enough to doubt 
whether he would attempt it, even if sure it could be 
accomplished. The Whigs, then, must return to 
power, with such accession of strength as they ma 
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on the head at all times—on this occasion he ex- Electoral news has been of a stirring character this obtain from the remnants of the Peel party. 
celled himself in this way. He had several nails for | week. Westminster has returned General Sir de Lacy | general election will ensue, destined to turn, we fear, 
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et upon any commanding principles of policy, but 
aor the mest ‘pet upon the question of “Who shall 
vern ?” Upon the issue of that election, much 
we had almost said everything—will depend. 
Indications there are, neither few nor uncertain, 
that Ireland will be Lord John Russell's cheval-de- 
hattaille. To this we have no objection. We take it 
for granted, moreover, that he contemplates legis- 
lative measures for that country which his own sup- 
rters will designate “broad, liberal, and compre- 
ensive,” and which the public will accept as fruits of 
sound statesmanship. Two things, however, we be- 
lieve, may be confidently predicted of Whig Irish 
icy—that the basis of it will be aristocratic, and 
that the purport of it will be conservative of the 
church-establishment * ge Not the remotest 
hope have we that Lord John and his colleagues will 
attempt any measures, the pervading spirit of which 
shall be, the recognition of man as man, or of religion 
as religion. That some further ameliorations of law 
will be obtained under Whig rule, we cannot doubt— 
that some gain will result to the people from another 
change of government, is likely enough—but that the 
general drift of legislation will continue what it 
always has been under our present aristocratic system 
we think equally certain. Expediency will not be 
— for right—God’s truth will not be regarded 
as having higher claims than man’s convenience. 
With such prospects before us, what is our first 
duty? We answer, to teach, and as we teach, to 
organise, the public. Our rulers, we fear, are not so 
far behind society as we are apt to suspect. In the 
long run, Governments are about as patriotic as the 
people deserve. The grand impediment in the way 
of progress is popular ignorance or popular indiffe- 
rence. Were we, as a people, enlightened enough to 
see, and disinterested enough to pursue, desirable 
reforms, we could make the worst machinery work 
out the result. There is nothing impossible to a well- 
informed and virtuous public. To create healthy 
opinion, to lead it forth to exercise, to accustom it to 
discipline and self-reliance, is the primary obligation 
— upon all who identify with their country’s 
welfare the legislative embodiment of certain leading 
principles of political morality. They must look less 
to strategy than they have done. Their efforts must 
be directed, more steadily than they have been, to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and to the inculcation of 
becoming practice. ‘They will then tell most power- 
fully on the Legislature, when they have most suc- 
cessfully applied themselves to the teaching of the 
empire. 
e are the more anxious that the work of educa- 
tion should be set about with spirit, because the 
elements of political society will soon pass into the 
liquescent state, and will take their form, for many 
ears to come, from the pressure applied to them be- 
ore they again become fixed and solidified. Activity 
is never more necessary than previously to the dis- 
ruption of t political parties. At such times, 
earnest exertion tells with * its usual os By 
ing with promptitude to occupy the groun 
vhich the —— are about to vacate, with 
questions of principle rather than questions of y. 
we may do enough to prevent an infinitude of mis- 
chief, even if unable immediately to accomplish much 
itive good. That may be efficient to scare the 
igs from actual evil, which would be wholly in- 
adequate to drive them on to the adoption of sound 
principles. We shall thus gain time for putting truth 
in contact with the public mind. The storm, we say, 
will be succeeded by a ground-swell—it lies with us 
to choose whether we will profit by it, or whether it 
shall upset us. 


BLEEDING AND WARM WATER. 


Poor Ireland! evermore doomed to the Sangrado 
system of cure—bleeding and warm water—severity 
and want—Coercion bills and famine ! 

We suppose it will be unfashionable in us to ques- 
tion the necessity of the strong measure now in its 

through the House of Lords. Nevertheless, 
we do doubt it. 

It is obvious enough from the evidence laid before 
us, that the crimes which now disfigure certain por- 
tions of Ireland, originate in social, rather than poli- 
tical hardships. Most of them may be traced directly 
home to the relation in which the law places the 
tenant to his landlord. One may lay his finger, there- 
fore, in each instance, upon the cause of crime. It is 
individual conduct, on the part of landlords, which 
pone to revenge. Whilst general measures, there- 

ore, of amelioration are yet on the stocks, designed 
to furnish a permanent remedy to this frightful dis- 
ease, and whilst security of life calls for some tempo- 
rary expedient; which, to te effectual, must tres 
upon some rights of citizenship, why not make , 
for a season, with the rights of property, in pre- 
ference to the liberties of the subject, and enact, 
that until larger measures are adopted by the 
Legislature, no tenant shall be compelled to quit 
his holding, without his consent freely given? ‘This 
would be a present remedy, at all events—inex- 

nsive, soothing, and preparatory to something 
iter. 

We think we hear the outcry which such a propo- 
sition would make. Well! let it expend itself, and 
then let us see wherein it is inferior to Earl St. Ger- 
man’s proposal. 

It is, we admit, a rude interference with the rights 
of property, only to be justified by the emergency of 

e occasion. In some instances it might occasion 
annoyance—in others, it might entail loss. It 
might even—and here we concede the most power- 


ful objection which can be urged against it—it might 
be drawn into a precedent, and point the way to a 
permanent curtailment of individual freedom. But is 
not Earl St. German’s bill open to similar but graver 
charges. To be kept within doors from sunset to sun- 
rise—a prisoner at home more than half one’s time 
is not this a harsh interference with the liberty 
of — my operating not in wee instances 
merely, but upon every soul within a pr 
claimed district ? What — to a * 
man wishing to rid himself of a troublesome tenant 
can equal a public annoyance like this? What the 
uniary losses of such an one, compared with the 
urdens which the new Coercion bill imposes upon 
those amongst whom it is put in force? And as to the 
danger of precedents, is there no danger of that in the 
proposed measure? Why, it has no limiting clause 
whatever, and once enacted, it may remain in force until 
Ireland has power enough to repeal it for herself. We 
demur, then, to the necessity of this measure. If rights 
must be set aside for a time, in order to the securit 
of life and property in Ireland, let the landlords take 
their turn of privation ; and it may, peradventure, 
teach them to be more considerate in the exercise of 
their power. 

We would, with all deference, submit to our 
rulers, what is like to be the moral effect upon the 
Irish mind of this frequent, ready, and apparently 
cordial, resort to stringent coercive measures. Every 
repetition of these harsh experiments does something 
—not a little—to obliterate any remaining sense of 
respect for law and government. The provisions most 
essential to the maintenance of order, come to be 
confounded with heartless tyranny, The very boons 
of the Legislature are received with sullen suspicion. 
The successful malefactor is elevated bypopular sym- 
pathy into the local hero. Authorities are despised, 
or hated, or opposed, not on account of what they do, 
but of what they are. All measures of amelioration lose 
their healing effect. The spirit, chained, but not sub- 
dued, becomes doubly irritated. Fresh fetters are 
required—stronger and harsher appliances on every 
fresh occasion. Even when removed, the memo 
of them rankles for years in the heart. All 
this experience has proved again and again. 
And yet, when all is quiet, no remedy is devised— 
when assassination stalks abroad, we fall back once 
more upon coercion—and noble lords, as if doing an 
act of 9 patriotism, pride themselves in 
consenting to sacrifice other people's liberty, in order 
to crush the crimes which originate in their own deter- 
mined negligence. 

There are quacks in the political world as well as in 
the social—but of all quacks which can be mentioned, 
we have the greatest contempt for those whose genius 
can prescribe no remedy but bleeding and warm 
water, 


IS MR. BRIGHT TO ENVY AGAIN? 


Last week an organ of what is called the Liberal 
party, fulminated an anathema against any who should 
teach or maintain that an amendment should be 
moved on the Minister’s proposal on the subject of 
the Corn-Laws. Any so offending, was to be treated 
as an enemy. Since then, the“ fe ue announces 
that an amendment is to be moved by Mr. Villiers. 
The fulmination will now probably be against who- 
ever shall maintain there ought to be no amendment. 
The Anti-corn-law public are to be like the chorus of 
peasants in the Frenchman’s mock opera, who are 
told “Sing, dance, show your distress,” when the 
prince of the story is dead, and “ Sing, dance, show 

our delight,” when he comes to lifeagain. The pub- 
ic will use counsel in their choice, without 
being hurried either way by the “forcible feebles” 
who assume the office of whippers-in. 

The reason of this change of plan, is the Minister's 
intimation that he will not withdraw his measure if 
the amendment is carried; in other words, that he 
wants to carry the immediate repeal if only somebody 
else will force the alternative on him. The prospect 
of a stride towards immediate repeal, has overbalanced 
the trepidations on the subject of a Dissolution. 

The attempts made in various quarters to impress the 
terror of a Dissolution, are not without their interest 
as studies. One danger suggested is, that it would 
make a great hubbub, and for practical ends be use- 
less. There is a growing party in the country, who 
think that great hubbubs are the things practically 
useful. They believe that a great hubbub such as an 
election constitutes, is the very way by which the 
spirit is got up and kept together, that ends in bring- 
ing down an abuse and others that are akin to it. The 
dread of a t hubbub therefore is not addressed to 
this party, but to those who are anxious that abuse 
should be maintained as long as possible, and at last 
removed in snuggery. But the great fear suggested 
is this; that it would excite attention to the defici- 
encies of the Reform Bill, and so bring on a demand 
for a re-Reform. Of course the interested on this 
subject, will be moved according to the way their 
interests may lie. ee 

One hint is given among others, which is worth 
noting in case it should turn out to be a grain of 
mustard-seed. The Protectionists are warned to be- 
ware of such a thing as “a new Reform Bill move- 
ment, not impossibly with Peel at its head.” People 
do not put such things in print, without a certain 
degree of belief that there is something in them. 
Considering what one man can do when he will, and 
another set of men won’t do when they can, there is 
matter of grave reflection conveyed under this 
intimation. What more improbability is there in 


| such a thing being reduced to act, than in William 


Pitt and the Duke of Richmond being found en- 
gaged in a similar plan in times gone by? It is not 
urther now, to the discovery that the representation 
of the different classes of the community must be 
brought into some kind of harmony with their power, 
than it was a few years ago to the avowal of the folly 
of restrictions upon trade. The good sense that can 
penetrate the one, is competent to the other; and who 
can ony, that Mr. Bright shall not have to envy 
again! 


ADDRESS OF THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
UNION, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO THE NON-ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, 


Frienps anp Fettow Countrymen,— 

The recent strong and general expression of public 
condemnation against the enforcement of the unchris- 
tian and cruelly unjust Militia Act, has been followed 
by an announcement of the intention of Government to 
abandon the compulsory ballot. It may therefore be 
expected, that the measures about to be taken will, if 
possible, be so shaped as to prevent the determined 
opposition with which the old Militia Act was threat- 
ened. In the whole circumstances, however, there is 
much which calls for your serious attention; and we 
are induced now to address you, because the mili 
22 has an important bearing on the extension of 

e elective franchise. 

Every unprejudiced mind must have seen, in the good 
sense and correct feeling you have displayed in op- 
posing the contemplated measure, a fresh evidence of 
the strength of your claims to enfranchisement, and a 
proof that you are not only qualified to make a proper 
use of your political rights, but that you are in advance 
of many who already possess them, in your zealous and 
effective opposition to measures which are subversive 
both of justice and religion. We are anxious, how- 
ever, at the present moment, to draw your particular 
attention to the proposed increase of our military forces. 
Though a standing army in time of peace is unconstitu- 
tional, and has existed scarcely 200 years, yet it has 
been increased from 91,750 in 1822, to 139,480 in 1844; 
and yet Government has now determined to add to it 
from 10,000 to 20,000 men, besides the militia, 
amounting to 42,000! So long as the supporters 
of unjust laws are enabled to hire men to up- 
hold them by brute force, so long only can those 
laws — To you, therefore, who feel that 
your political right are unjustly withheld, the ques- 
tion whether this enormous addition to the army 
shall be permitted, is one of vital interest. You are, 
we conceive, especially called upon to refuse to enter 
the ranks, and to use all your influence with your 
friends and neighbours to induce them to refuse also. 
It is generally understood, that the resort to the ballot 
was suggested by the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
recruits; but the wide-spread determination which has 
latel pape be mee = er — 2 in the militia nor 
pay for a substitute, leaves the Government in as great 
A difficulty as ever. So long, however, as the people 
submit to pay the money with which our rulers bribe 
men to enter the army, and men are to be found who 
will accept the bribe, the war system will continue, and 
its profits and emoiuments will be retained by the aris- 
tocracy, while upon the working classes will fall its 
attendant sufferings and * 

Our earnest appeal to you, therefore, is, that you will 
be firm and inflexible in refusing to be hired, at any 
price, to learn the art of wholesale murder, and that 
you will do all in your power to render the profession 
of arms as disreputable and odious® as it is criminal. 
Should the repugnance to enlist become universal, your 
political rights are secured. No statesman will then 
attempt to continue a system by which the poor man, 
for no other reason than because he is poor, is deprived 
of his citizenship—a system which gives to property, 
and not to man, the elective franchise, from whi 
sprung innumerable evils, the burden of which rests 
upon your shoulders, and which maintains its existence 
now, and can only continue to do so, by the power of 
the sword. 

Though individually we hold the opinion, that all war 
is unchristian, our present object is co show the 
of a standing army on the question of complete suffrage ; 
which we are associated to promote. In recommending 
this momentous subject to your serious consideration, 
we earnestly desire that no man who loves liberty him- 
self, or who would secure it for his fellow-countrymen, 
will be induced, under any temptation whatever, to 
identify himself with the military profession. 

Joszru Stunce, Chairman. 

Birmingham, 2nd month ( February) 16, 18 46. 


Tue Gvuace Commiseroners have published their re- 
port. 1. that the narrow guage (4 feet 
84 inches) be declared by the legislature the guage to 
be adopted on all railways now in the of con- 
struction, or that may hereafter be sanctioned by Par- 
liament; that no railway company be permitted to 
alter the guage except by express consent of the Legis- 
lature; that in order to complete the Mr 
communication from the North of England to 
Southern coast, a narrow guage junction - line be pro- 
moted from the — Oxſord and Rugby to the 
South-western railway. They also express a wish that 
some equitatble means should be found to establish an 
entire uniformity of guage. When it is considered that 
the estimated expense of altering the existing broad 
guage to narrow guage lines, including the alteration 
or substitution of locomotives and carrying stock, is 
only £1,080,000 it is to be hoped that this suggestion 
will not be lost upon Parliament. 


— — — — — — 


* If anything were required to prove the degradation aud hard- 
ships of the life ofa common soldier and sailor, even in a ime of 
profound „it is furnished by the recent official publication of 
the commitments to prison and corporal punishments in the arm 
and navy, printed by order of the House of Commons, from whi 
it appears, that in the five years, from 1839 to 1843, the corporal 
punishments inflicted on British soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
were 14,813; and that the commitments of soldiers to prison, — 
the same were 41,363, equal to one-third of the 
army, while the commitments from the genes: 8 of Great 
Britain, during the same period, was only ! in 116. 
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FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


* * 


INDIA. 
VICTORIES OVER THE SIKHS. 


The extraordinary express from Marseilles, in antici- 
ation of the Bombay mail of the 17th of January, 
rings some of the important details of the three actions 

hich took place on the 18th, the 21st, and the 22nd of 
December, imperfect intelligence of which has before 
been published. 

The conflicts took place at Moodkee and Ferozeshu- 
hur, about twenty miles from ee The official 
accounts have not yet been published. 

The Sikhs having the Sutlej in great numbers 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of December, proceeded to 
attack the post of Ferozepore, which was held by Sir 
John Littler with about 7,000 men. After some feints, 
the Sikh army finding the Governor-general and the 
Commander-in-chief were hastening to support the 
Ferozepore division at the rate of thirty miles per day, 
moved off to intercept them. 

In the evening of the 18th, the Governor-general, 
with the British army, after a long march, had reached 
Moodkee and encamped, when the Sikh army, 30,000 
strong, came hurrying forward and attacked. A short 
but severe conflict ensued; the Sikhs retired, leaving 
their guns to the British. Amongst the killed was 
General Sir John M’‘Caskill. Sir Robert Sale was 
wounded, and died subsequently. 

The 19th and 20th were spent by both armies in 
burying their dead and in procuring reinforcements. 

Sir John Littler, at the head of 5,000 men, joined the 
British on the 21st, about sixteen miles from the camp. 
The British army then formed itselfinto four divisions, the 
right under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, the cen- 
tre commanded by Major-General W. R. Gilbert, the 
left by Sir J. Littler, and the rear by Sir Harry Smith. 
The Sikhs were commanded by Tej Singh, and had 
formed intrenchments in a jungle country, which ren- 
dered the march of infantry exceedingly difficult. The 
Sikhs have long been remarkable for their artillery ; 
they were provided with heavy guns, which did great 
execution. Sir John Littler failed in his attack on their 
position. General Gilbert was successful. The first 
position of the enemy was taken: the darkness of the 
— — prevented the continuance of the conflict. The 
British troops bivouacked on the ground. The Sikhs 
found out where the Commander-in-chief and the 
Governor-general had taken their station, and they 
opened a heavy fire on it. The British troops rose up 
and drove them off. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the fight was renewed, 
and General Gilbert stormed several parts of the 
enemy’s position, although every effort had been made 
during the night to strengthen it. Thirty large guns 
were taken. e British soldiers afterwards began to 
collect their wounded, and to bury the dead; when 

irge bodies of cavalry and of the camel corps, with 
swivels, attacked them. The British artil “ny and 
cavalry had retired towards Ferozepore, but the in- 
fantry drove the enemy hack three several times at the 
point of the bayonet. The contest of the 22nd appears 
to have been carried on by General Gilbert and by the 
Governor-general, who headed the centre. The Sikhs, 
from their acquaintance with the country, possessed 
— advantages, of which they — to the utmost. 

y worked mines before their intrenchments, and in 

their front position, which they blew up on the approach 
of the British, and destroyed hundreds. 

The valour of the British troops caused dismay 
amongst the majority of the turbulent Khalsa soldiery. 
Some of them attempted to fortify their positions be- 
tween Ferozepore and Hureeka Ghat, the prineipal pas- 
sage of the river on the road to Lahore; but they soon 
abandoned them. Tej Singh, their commander, had an 
interview with the Governor-general, who refused to 
enter into any terms until the British were under the 
walls of Lahore. Tej Singh retired with some of the 
Sikhs to an island, where he was threatened by the 
British and by his own countrymen. At length the 
whole of the Sikhs retired from the British territory, 
and on the 3lst of December the Governor-general 
issued a proclamation of which the following is the 
material portion: 

Foreign Department, Ferozepore, Dec. 31, 1845. 

The Lahore Government has, without provocation, or 
any deelaration of hostilities, and notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a treaty of amity and alliance, made war upon 
the British Government. A large Sikh army has invaded 
the British territories, which has been repulsed and driven 
across the Sutlej with the loss of ninety-one pieces of their 
artillery, now in our possession. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, for the British Government to take measures for 

unishing this unprovoked aggression, and for preventi 

n future similar acts of treachery by the Government an 
army ofthe Punjaub. The British Government considers 
it right now to call upon all natives and inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan who have taken service under the Lahore Govern- 
ment, to quit that service, and place themselves under the 
orders of the Governor-general of India. 

All natives of Hindostan who, after the promulgation of 
this proclamation, continue in the service of the enemy, 
will be considered to have forfeited all claim to British pro- 
tection, and will be treated as traitors to their country, and 
enemies of the British Government. 

The preceding document is said to have been founded 
upon the conduct of a regiment of Bengal cavalry, which 
refused to charge the Sikhs, and otherwise disgraced 
themselves during the battle. 

The conduct of some of the protected Sikh chiefs 
having been found culpable, they have been severely 
punished. The * of Putteala was hanged on a 
tree for treachery. The Raiah of Ladwa, on the 4th of 
January, approached Loodiana, where he burned the 
European barracks; but it was expected that he would 
be driven back. 

The Sikh troops, having been disappointed of their 
plunder and driven out of the British territory, doubts 
are entertained of their uniting to fight another battle. 
A party under Runjoor Singh has approached Loo- 
diana, as if desirous of plundering there, but nothing 
was known of the results of their movements. The 
Queen- mother has, it is said, encouraged the troops to 


ht in order to get rid of their turbulent rule. 
“ere was —2 at Bombay at the departure of the 


mail that the Governor-general had resolved to main- 
tain his position within the British territory, and not 
to make any attacks upon the Sikhs until the expedi- 
tion against Moultan, which was preparing in Scinde, 
under the orders of Sir Charles Napier, had begun 
operations. 

Letters, dated Hyderabad, in Scinde, on the 7th of 
January, state, that there was great activity in the pre- 

arations for sending the troops forward. The Bombay 

vernment had exerted itself in sending various 
regiments, and river steamers, flat boats, &c., so that 
48 8 that Sir Charles Napier would be soon 
make a powerful diversion by attacking the 

Sikhs in the neighbourhood of Moultan.” 

Nothing is known with certainty of the steps to be 
next taken by the Governor-ge „when he shall have 
collected upon the frontier the forces which ought to 
have been there on the let of December. From his 
proclamation, however, he would seem to contemplate 
something like a restoration of a native Government in 
the Punjaub. 


We make a few unconnected extracts from the cor- 
respondence published by the daily papers relative to 
the sanguinary engagements :— 

The total number of men said to have been brought by 
the Sikhs into the actions at Ferozeshuhur is 50,000, while 
the British force only amounted to 20,000. Besides this 
disparity, we were in artillery dreadfully over-matched. 
The Sikhs are stated to have had upwards of 100 pieces 
of cannon, amongst which were several sixty-four, thirty- 
two, twenty-four, and eighteen-pounders, while the British 
only numbered fifty, most of which were six-pounders. 
The enemy’s guns were most efficiently served, and com- 
mitted fearful — Our horse artillery suffered severely, 
the harness being cut up, and many of the horses killed. 
No authorised list of the killed and wounded has as yet 
rs but when I tell you that the detail made up from 
private information, and which is still incomplete, gives 
the names of no less than sixty-two officers killed and 
thirty-eight wounded, while upwards of 3,000 men, native 
and European, have been either slain or disabled, you will 
be able to form some idea of the terrific carnage which has 
occurred. The gallant and devoted Sir R. Sale, Sir John 
M‘Caskill, Major Broadfoot (the Governor-general’s agent 
on the north-west frontier), and Major top Somerset 
(Sir H. Hardinge’s military secretary), head the long and 
melancholy — of those who have fallen “‘ to rise no 
more. 

Until the publication of the official despatches describing 
the late military operations, it will be difficult, and would be 
unfair, to offer any decided opinion upon the tactics of the 
British force. People argue from the enormous loss that 
grave errors were committed, and Sir Hugh Gough, whose 
reputation as a strategist was somewhat tarnished at 
Maharajpoor, is singled out to bear the blame. It seems 
obvious, however, from the general order given in a former 
part of my letter, that though Sir Hugh may have been the 
ostensible commander-in-chief, the vernor-general was 
the real one; and consequently, if there have errors, 
Sir Henry ought to take the responsible of them 1 9 20 
Another writer on the same subject says, and there cannot 
de a doubt in the mind of any soldier who understands his 
profession that to the persevering energy of those in partial 
command, to the gallant example of our officers, and to the 
bravery of our troops , are we indebted for so glorious 
a victory gained against such fearful odds.” 

“There is no doubt whatever that the Governor- 
general contemplates —— the Sutlej and marching 
to Lahore. For the present he remains at Ferozepore, 
in order that the different regiments still marching from 
various quarters towards the frontier may have time to 
join, and the army be well supplied with stores and 
ammunition. An enormous siege train is also in pre- 
paration at Delhi, which is expected shortly to be 
moved up; and, according to report, the entire army 
of the Sutlej is likely to enter the Punjaub about the 
beginning of next month. While its operations are 
confined to * ry it will carry everything before it, 
but nearly half of the country is an alpine region, 
and amongst the hills of Jamoo and Kangra, 
studded as they are with — forts, and the stu- 
pendous mountain ranges which encircle Cashmere, 
our troops may encounter obstacles which at present 
are little dreamt of. You may suppose that the 
question, What will be done with the Punjaub?“ is 
now eagerly asked on all sides. I confess I doubt the 
wisdom of appropriation, independent of the question 
of right; but the general opinion at home will be the 
reverse of this. In fact, I look upon the Punjaub as 
already doomed; and I presume it will be made a 
fourth Presidency in connexion with Scinde, and have 
an army and a civil service to itself, like its neigh- 
bours. Touching the army, it is clear there must 
be an increase, and that speedily; the Punjaub could 


not be held without it.“ 
Among the killed was Dr. Hoffmeister, in medical 


attendance upon Prince Waldemar, of Prussia, who is 
said to have been in the midst of the battles of the 
18th, 21st, and 22nd. It is said the young Prince 
narrowly escaped being killed. 

JAMAICA. 


(From our Correspondent.) 
January 19, 1846, 


The Hon. House of Assembly has just elosed its labours ; 
but of the character of its Acts we can only guess from the 
incorrect and cursory reports of the debates given in the 
Kingston papers. I fear they will not belie the ancient 
character of the House. It is a matter of great difficulty to 
obtain a copy of any Act in its passage through the As- 
sembly; and even when the Laws or Acts are printed, it is 
hardly possible to obtain a knowledge of them, except by 
borrowing the book from a magistrate. Our friends in Eng- 
land, therefore, must not think us dilatory because our con- 
demnation of any oppressive Act appears late. We cannot 
avoid it. One gross oppression upon the Dissenters has 
been perpetrated by the House in the last session. The 
“Clergy Act,” providing for the Episcopal Church, was 
passed five years ago, for a period of seven years. It is 
now renewed and enlarged—giving increased salaries, and 
augmenting the number of curates and others. What its 
details are we cannot yet tell, but the crowning point is, 
that its duration is for fourteen years! The Baptist Western 


Union has prepared and forwarded a petition for its dis- 


allowanee to her Majesty in Counncil. This Act was 
introduced into the House of Assembly by Mr. Taylor, 
a Wesleyan—a steward (I believe) of the Wesleyan 
church in Kingston! And upon surprise being expressed 
by a member of the House at this strange circumstance, 
the honourable gentleman declared, that he and John 
Wesley and the Wesleyans were not Dissenters, and felt it 
to be their duty to support the Established Church. His 
conduct will soon be exposed in the island press. In the 
meantime we shall be glad if you will let all liberal Wes. 
leyans know what is done by their own brethren in Jamaica, 
and will have the question properly settled, whether Weg. 
leyans are Dissenters or not? 

Another most interesting and extraordinary event has 
transpired at Montego Bay, the whole account of which ig 
too long for a full relation at this time. I happen to know 
that every particular will be published in the Baptist Herald, 
and perhaps in a separate form. Captain Frisby, who eight 
years ago took away two coloured persons, under engage- 
ments to send them back, and is supposed to have sold them 
into slavery, came two weeks ago to Montego Bay, in an 
American vessel. He was immediately known, and seized 
asafelon. His examination before the magistrates occu- 
pied about eight days, and he is now remanded for further 
examination. The most remarkable circumstances are con- 
nected with this event; and not the least wonderful, was 
the discovery that he had a black man in irons on board his 
brig. This man he had, in a very suspicious way, engaged 
at St. Thomas'; and after treating him with the most brutal 
cruelty, kept him in irons for several weeks, while in port 
at Hayti, for no other reason, according to the log-book, 
than for fear he should get away. It is very evident that 
he intended to sell the man, who is a free-born American. 
This fact caused immense excitement in the town, but by 
the interference of certain popular persons, no tumult has 
ensued. A legal stratagem has been adopted to prevent 
the man going back to the vessel, and the night before yes- 
terday I travelled with him into the interior, and secreted 
him where he will remain in safety for the present. He told 
the court he would rather have his head cut off than return 
to the brig. This matter will be very interesting, and the 
rescued sailor will excite much feeling on behalf of the poor 
American slaves. It is another specimen of the southern 
Jonathan’s “ free and enlightened” principles. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


(From our Correspondent.) 
George Town, Demerara, January 18, 1846. 


At the request of our mutual friend“ * *, I take up my 
pen to inform you of the present state of public affairs in 
this province. The estates are, generally speaking, suffer- 
ing for want of rain, which will probably effect the crop of 
the present year. The labourers are working steadily in the 
estates; and could the managers only keep it constantly in 
mind, that they now have to deal with British freemen, 
affairs would go on much more smoothly, and a greater 
amount of labour might be obtained from the people. An 
agitation has existed during the greater part of last year, 
for the object of obtaining a representative legislature, 
similar to that enjoyed by Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, or 
St. Christopher’s; and a public meeting was held in this 
city some months ago to forward this object. But the agi- 
tation was confined to the city and public prints; nor would 
any attempts have been made to carry it into the country 
districts, if our planter legislature had allowed things to re- 
main quiet, until her Majesty’s Ministers decided on our 
claims. In place of this, they passed some laws, and initi- 
ated others, of so coercive and objectionable a character, as 
to render a more active opposition imperative. The conse- 
quence is, that several public meetings have been held in the 
rural districts, at which petitions to her Majesty have been 
agreed to, praying that these unconstitutional laws might 
be disallowed, and that her Majesty would express her 
royal displeasure at Governor Light having initiated and 
allowed such laws to be passed. You will see full particu- 
lars in your files of papers by this mail; but the exaspe- 
rated feelings of the people on the subject of “ the Thirty- 
nine Stripes Act is but feebly set forth. I have attended 
these meetings, and have been much amongst the peasantry, 
and am strongly of opinion that any attempt to carry such 
a law into operation would lead to universal disorder, great 
loss of property, and to the total ruin of many proprietors of 
estates ; yet those infatuated men, our planter legislature, 
do not seem to be aware of the danger of their measures. 
This above-named most impolitic and objectionable bill was 
read a second time in our Court of Policy last week, with- 
out any member objecting to it; and it is supposed that it 
will become law at the Court’s next sitting. 

Within the last fortnight much indignation has been ex- 
pressed against the Reformers, for causing, as their oppo- 
nents said, a strike or cessation of labour on the part of the 
peasantry on the east coast. On investigating this very 
serious charge, it turns out that some of the managers 
found fault with their labourers for attending the public 
meeting at New Orange Nassau,“ and declared, that in 
consequence of their doing so, they would in future only 
pay them two bitts and a half a day for their labour. The 
people, forewarned by the leaders of the reform movement 
to be doubly cautious not to commit themselves, or give 
their employers any excuse for taking them before a magis- 
trate, behaved admirably; quietly took their wages to date, 
and retired from the properties; but positively refused to 
return to their work for less wages than usual. Thus five days’ 
work was totally lost. The managers were at length obliged 
to give way, and actually solicit the return of the people, 
who are now working assiduously, with increased knowledge 
of their power to coerce, should a perseverance with those 
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objectionable laws, or other causes, rendef such a course 
indispensably necessary. The total loss is estimated at two 
thousand five hundred days’ labour! I said before, that the 

ple are working well and steadily; but yet some estates 
find it much more difficult to obtain labour than others ; and 
this is particularly the case where the manager happens to 
be passionate, rude, haughty, and unbending. The people, 
fully aware of their own ignorance of law, look for little 
sympathy, or even justice, at the hands of the authorities, 
and show a laudable anxiety to avoid coming in contact 
with persons likely to quarrel with them. Indeed, this feel- 
ing of insecurity is not confined to the peasantry, but exists 
to a great extent amongst the well-informed portions of the 
community, who look up to our Supreme Court of Justice 
as their only safeguard and protection against the fearful 
tyranny of our official and planter factions, now strangely 
united | 

A rumour has got into circulation which is well calculated 

to alarm the friends of justice, and those especially who are 
obnoxious to the dominant powers. It is asserted, on ap- 
parently good authority, that an attempt is being made to 
get the Hon. William Arrindell, a planter !—our present 
Attorney-general—appointed as our Chief Justice, Chief 
Justice Bent, who is very old, going home in June. A 
more objectionable appointment, or one more opposed to 
the wishes of the inhabitants, could not well be made. Mr. 
Arrindell is a lawyer who has chopped and changed about 
in his public opinions and career in every imaginable way. 
He is haughty, arrogant, and vindictive—feared by many, 
respected by few, trusted by none no, not even by his own 
party or nearest intimates. Although Mr. A. is a lawyer, 
he is far from being the man of consummate ability the 
Governor now wishes the authorities at Downing-street to 
consider him. To him has been entrusted the task of car- 
rying out a change in our system, called Law Reforms, 
which has resulted in much confusion and uncertainty, 
great loss to suitors, and disappointment and dissatisfaction 
to the colonists in general, the lawyers excepted! These 
law reforms are found at times impracticable; and only 
yesterday our clever and esteemed First Puisne Judge 
Downie declared, on the bench, that “there ts not a day 
that those law reforms do not present some impediment to 
the administration of justice in this Court; and the Second 
Puisne Judge Finbrau added, “a man is out of the colony 
a month, and his property is taken possession of, alluding 
to sect. 10 of the Administrator-general’s Act—one of 
Arrindell’s law reforms. The general feeling appears to be, 
that there is only one individual a member of our bar, whose 
appointment to the bench would be judicious, or who would 
be likely to give satisfaction. This is Mr. Furlonge, late 
Attorney-general. This gentleman was not sufficiently pliable 
to our planter oligarchy, who, after buying our Governor 
Light, with a salary of £5,000 sterling a year, and house, 
determined, nolens volens, to get rid of the Attorney- 
general, whom they could not purchase! The Governor 
took part against him, and preferred secret charges to Lord 
Stanley. Many months elapsed before Mr. Furlonge could 
get information as to the nature of the charges. These, I 
believe, he has rebutted to the satisfaction of Lord Stanley, 
but his lordship having removed him on the ez parte state- 
ment of the Governor, has taken no step to make amends 
for the hasty injustice. Mr. Furlonge is generally esteemed, 
leads a quiet, retired life, mixes little with the community, 
has never taken part in local politics, and was, a short time 
ago, without solicitation or interference on his part, 
elected a member of the College of Financial Representa- 
tives, against all the power and influence of the Executive 
Government, the Legislature, the two banks, and the 
eading planters. If this gentleman is not appointed 
it is to be hoped that her Majesty’s Government will ap- 
point some gentleman from home; all we require is, that 
he is a good lawyer, and an honest, incorruptible man, who 
will not join any party, but, by keeping aloof from each, 
enable himself to judge all cases disinterestedly. From the 
foregoing you will imagine that our Governor is not popu- 
lar: he is despised and detested by all parties / On his last 
appearance before the peasantry in Berbice they hissed 
him; and such, or worse, would be his reception were he to 
go among them to-morrow. He sacrificed the interests of 
the people on every opportunity; and even the planters, 
whose tool he is, laugh and jest at his imbecility; nor is 
there a member of his Government, or of the planter legis- 
lature, that possesses the confidence of the community, 
either in the city or out of it. 

I regret to inform you, that Mr. Ketley met with a seri- 
ous accident on the 15th. On returning to town from Ma- 
haica, his horse took fright, he jumped out, and the wheel 
of the gig passing over his left leg broke it near the ankle. 


He is at Victoria, and is doing well. 
A REFORMER. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Casstus M. Cray N New Yorx.—This dauntless 
ehampion of human freedom addressed a vast audience 
in the New York Tabernacle, on Monday evening last. 
The multitude was enchained for two hours by his 

ing eloquence as he delineated the character of 
slavery. At the conclusion of his address, the follow- 
ing resolutions were read by Horace Greely, and passed 
iy acclamation, with six unanimous cheers for Cassius 

Clay and the freedom of the press: — 

Resolved—That we regard the destruction of the true 

erican press by a mob at Lexington, Ky., as a direct 
attack on the rights of free speech and the rights of man, 
and that the authors of that outrage are deserving of the 
severest reprehension. 

Resolved—That we tender to Cassius M. Clay our fervent 
gratitude for his struggles and sacrifices in the great cause 
of universal freedom, and we trust his devotion will ye be 
crowned with the amplest and most gratifying triump 
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Resolved—That we are deeply indebted to Mr. Clay for 
his address this evening in favour of the great principles of 
justice and liberty, and we assure him that our ardent 
sympathy will attend him in all his future efforts in behalf 
of universal emancipation.—Vew York Evangelist. 

Tun Peace Movement IN America, — A meeting 
was holden at the Temple, in Portsmouth, on the 19th 
of January, to listen to addresses from the clergymen of 
the town, upon peace. Six gentlemen, Messrs. Pea- 
body, Clark, Isley, Addams, Kitton, and Miller, pre- 
sent; and all addressed the meeting. These ministers, 
belonging to five different denominations, were united 
and earnest in proclaiming war as without the authority 
of, and in opposition to, the teaching and example of 
Christ. * distinctly recognised it as a plain and in- 
dispensible duty of their office, to rebuke the war 
spirit, and treated the subject in its religious and moral 
bearings. We hope the clergymen in other towns will 
follow the example of those in Portsmouth.— Massachu- 
sett’s Christian Citizen, 


THE PEACE AND ANTI-MILITIA MOVEMENT, 


GREAT MEETING AT MANCHESTER, 
(Abridged from the Manchester Times.) 


A public meeting was held at the Free Trade-hall, on 
Tuesday evening, to consider the war system in all its 
bearings, and especially with reference to the intended 
increase of the army and navy, and the enrolment of the 
militia. It was an exceedingly large gathering, pro- 
bably not less than 6,000 or 7,000 persons were present. 
The galleries were well filled with respectable persons, 
amongst whom was a large sprinkling of the gentler 
sex; the platform was filled with some hundreds of the 
more influential gentlemen composing the Peace Society; 
whilst the body of the vast hall was closely packed with 
working men. The Rev. William M‘Kerrow took the 
chair, as per advertisement, and amongst the most pro- 
minent of the gentlemen surrounding him were J h 
Sturge, 14 Birmingham, E. F. Hood, Esq., the 
Rev. Dr. ie, the Rev. Dr. Beard, Mr. John Bowes, 
and the Rev. Mr. Griffin. 

The Cuatnmay in opening the proceedings said: I 
have been told that we can do no good by holding these 
peace meetings: I have been told that the mass of 
society will not be influenced by this movement. Your 
presence, my friends—this crowded meeting—gives the 
answer [cheers]. I am satisfied that you would not 
have come if you had not been opposed to the military 
system. It is delightful to think of the progress this 
question has made. Why, in my boyhood, I was religi- 
ously taught to hate the French. I was led to believe 
that one Englishman or one Scotchman could put to 
death three or four Frenchmen [laughter]. I thought 
it was our duty to render thanks to God when some 
fatal battle-field had been won, and some 10,000 of our 
— am had been stretched in death on the 

ined field of victory [hear, hear]. I remember 

when our churches and our pulpits were desecrated by 
meetings to return thanks to the God of battles for the 
victories he had given us—as if He could take part or 

leasure in these sanguinary and unchristian contests 

shame.] But let us be thankful that these times 
are passing away, and that men are no longer thought 
to be natural enemies merely because separated by some 
little range of mountains, or some narrow arm of the 
sea [applause]. I think, my friends, the time has come 
when we should settle these national jealousies and 
national quarrels not by the sword, but by reason, and 
that instead of killing the oppressor, we should employ 
reason and argument to shame him out of the wrong he 
would inflict. I think the time is come when, instead 
of an immense army, we should endeavour to col- 
Ject a congress of nations to settle these questions 
and disputes by arbitration [applause]. I was glad to 
see so many friends at the meeting in the Corn-exchange 
the other night hold up their hands for that excellent 
and friendly address of my friend, Dr. Massie, to our 
brethren on the other side the Atlantic. I believe that 
these expressions of feeling will do good on both sides 
the water; and that, if you only satisfy Government 
that you wish to remain at peace with all the nations 
of the world, and that you. desire to work for your 
bread and prosecute the arts of civilisation and com- 
merce, and to pursue your own independent and 
righteous course irrespective of what other nations may 
be disposed to do, it will be difficult to kindle the seeds 
of war in any part of the world, or to get kings, queens, 
or cabinets longer to carry on these wars which have 
desolated so many countries in times past—in pro- 
mes yy bape we have spent such heaps of treasure— 
and in the course of which we have deprived so many 
millions of people of existence [loud cheers]. ‘The rev. 
chairman concluded by reading a statement of the dif- 
ferent wars in which this country had been engaged, 
and the cost of these wars—the last war alone havin 
cost us 750 millions of money, and having been attend 
with the sacrifice of two millions of lives: whilst all we 
had gained by it was an immense amount of taxation, 
and an amount of suffering and degradation among the 
people which it would take years to remove. 

E. P. Hoop moved the first resolution :— 

That all war is at variance with the doctrines and pre- 

cepts of Christianity, which teach us to love our enemies, to 
— injuries, and to do good even to them that hate us; 
and is opposed to the true interests of mankind. 
He called upon the meeting individually to set their 
face against the system of war, and be determined to 
suffer in their own persons the consequences rather 
than become a soldier, or find a substitute as a soldier 
even with the temptation of a bounty, if it should be 
offered. ; 

The Rev. Dr. Bearp, in seconding the resolution, 
said: I am not surprised that a degree of apathy 
should prevail on this question. It is only some 
few years since I have had very strong convictions 
= this point — hear]. Why, sir, how are we 

brought up? How is the infant, how is the school- 
boy trained? We are trained to sights and sounds all 
of which have a martial character and a martial hue, 
and which tend to make us think that there is some- 
thing grand and something noble in the trade of a 
soldier. It is not very surprising that we should have 


— 
this feeling when some of our ministers of religion — even 
men who should recollect that Christ was the minister 
of peace, and not of war—are in the habit of en . 
ing it. Why, are they not pledged throughout the coun- 
try to sustain the system [hear, hear]? Ay, sir, there 
has been such a thing as blessing—but God will not 
give his blessing—there has been such a thing as bless- 
ing the colours of our troops [hear, hear, and shame]! 
I am glad, I say, to see so little apathy now. The peo- 
ple who have finished one great work are about to com- 
mence another [loud cheers]. 

Mr. Joun Bowes, in supporting the resolution said: 
Now it was a calculation e by Dymond, whose 
work on morality ought to be in the hands of every 
man [hear, — that every man who is 2 ＋ — 
works two hours every day more than it would other- 
wise be nec had it not been for our war taxes and 
establishments [hear, hear]. Now, su if instead 
of this way of paying the money the soldiers we see in’ 
our streets were to come to the workshops or cottages 
of our artisans, and demand that they should work two 
hours extra per day, that they, the soldiers, might be 
supported; should we not regard it as a ge of 
slavery and vassalism [cheers]? Will any man in this 
room, after so considering the question, think you, hire 
himself out at 134d. a day to be shot at (cheers, and 
laughter}? Or will any one after that hire himself for 
134d. a day to kill the human race? Iam not prepared 
to do so, and if every one at this meeting should so re- 
solve, there is no power in the universe can make them 
fight [cheers]. | 

The Chairman put the resolution, and it was carried 
with loud cheers. 

Joseru Srunox, Esq., then came forward amidst loud 
cheers, and after explaining the reason why he was not 
present at the late meeting, said: The idea that we 
were going to have a — 42 ballot throughout the 
country originated a strong feeling. I rejoice that it 
did so. The expression of it has fed the Government 
to think of some other plan, but I trust and hope that 
it will not induce you to relax your vigilance, but 
rather that it will have the effect of calling your atten- 
tion to the whole system of keeping up standing armies 
and navies in times of peace [applause]. He quoted 
the following passage in reference to this subject :— 

When the people hear it urged that a large army is ren- 
dered necessary by the increase of our population, then it 
is time to rouse themselves and shake off, before it is too 
late, the burden of a military gorvernment. 

This is Lord John Russell’s book on mili Govern- 
ments: I am afraid when he became prime minister, he 
forgot it [laughter]. In 1844 the standing army was in- 
creased to 139,480 men; and now, my friends, it is an- 
nounced that we are to have from 10,000 to 20,000 men 
added to it, besides a militia force of 42,000 [hear, 
hear}. ‘The estimates of 1844 for the army, navy, and 
ordnance, were £16,421,000, and I apprehend that this 
ear it will fall very little short of eighteen millions. 
me of our friends have alluded to the mighty power 

of passive resistance. It is a point to which I would 
call the attention of this meeting. i ne the Duke 
of Wellington might beat all the armies of Bonsparte, 
yet following this principle of passive resistance he 
could not make a man of this assembly Sent, if he was 
determined not to fight [loud cheers}. My friends, no- 
thing is so irresistible as a firm and inflexible determi- 
nation not to obey [cheers and laughter]. We are told 
that we are in danger of war if we do not keep up a 
standing army and navy, but my opinion is, that of all 
other things it is the most likely to provoke war 
cheers}. But I will tell you, sir, what is our real 
anger. Perhaps you have not all looked at the num- 
ber of military and naval officers who are members of 
the House of Commons. There are two admirals, one 
general, one lieutenant-general, seven major-generals, 
twenty-two colonels, thirty-two lieutenant-colonels, 


seven majors, sixty-seven captains of the — 4 and 
navy, twelve lieutenants, and two cornets; making in 
the whole 153 members who are directly in in 


this atrocious system [cries of Hear, Shame, and 
great sensation]. Now, I would appeal to any honest 
and candid mind whether these men ought to have 
seats in the British legislature, and vote away our 
money to pay themselves [cries of No, no, and 
cheers]? 

Mr. Sturge then read extracts of a letter from Hlihu 
Burrett, an American blacksmith, part of which we 
subjoin :— 

s it not a time for those who fear God and love hu- 
manity to speak with a voice which godless rulers and 
legislatorsshall hear and respect? For myself, a little plan 
of my invention has succeeded to an extent that fille me 
with gratitude to God. I first began by writing a short 
articleon the subject of peace, and then forty or fifty 
printed duplicates of it, aud sending them to as many different 
newspapers. The articles were copied by quite a number 
of journals, which encouraged me to increase the number of 
duplicates “a? subsequent articles. I now send out once 
a fortni ht of these slips to 600 different papers, 
scattered all over the country, from Nova Scotia to New 
Orleans, and nearly to the Rocky Mountains. I cannot tell 
how many of these a inserted these articles, but about 
200 came to me with them published in their columns as 
original; so I hope that I am talking through this wonderful 
medium to two millions of human consciences every week. 
on the subject of peace.“ —In a more recent letter he says, 
„now publish 1,200 of my slips weekly. I send them to 
800 different newspapers in this country, and 100 to those in 
the United Kingdom, and 300 to the members of our United 
States’ Congress. About 300 papers in this country are now 
publishing them, and the number is increasing every day.“ 


Surely it is not too much after this, if the working men 
raise their voice against standing armies and navies, 
before another seven years are over to hope, that we 
shall find the nation generally prepared to give the 
death- warrant to the war system, — be willing to set- 
tle differences by arbitration. Then may we hope the 
time will have arrived when we shall consider every 
country to be our country, and that every man is our 
brother [great cheering] ! 


The Rev. Dr. Masstz seconded the resolution, and 
said: I believe much good might be done by seeking the 
assistance of ladies, and reasoning with them on this 
subject. I sat by two ladies the other day: one was the 
wife and the other the daughter of a man of war. 
question was breught up of the anticipated conflict 
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about the territory, and I could not but feel, 
that there is much in the notion of glory which attaches 
to the system that leads people to look upon it, who if 
they could be brought calmly to consider the conse- 
quences, would not entertain it for a moment. We 
spoke of the consequence if this gentleman lost an arm 
in the service what he would have as a pension, and I 
said to the lady, If this sum of money was put down 
on a table, and it was put to you that your husband 
should lose his arm to become entitled to it, could you 
deliberately consent to take it?” ‘Oh, no!“ she re- 
plied with a shudder. Now if these practical views of 
the question could be brought to bear upon the mind, I 
believe they would have much effect. I have no doubt, 
that if we can suppress the scarlet fever among women, 
we shall do much to abate the love of glory among men 
[cheers and laughter]. 

The resolution was ultimately put and carried unani- 
mously; and after a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
the meeting separated. 


Mearturr Typvit.—On Monday evening week there 
‘was a meeting of upwards of 1,000 of the working men 
of this town, to protest against the enrolment of the 
militia. Mr. H. Thomas in the chair. A resolution was 
carried that, Rather than serve as militia men, or pro- 
vide substitutes, let us go to gaol.’ A petition to Par- 
oe 1 was adopted, one passage of which was as fol- 

ws :— 

That the major part of your petitioners are unenfran- 
chised, having neither vote, voice, nor stake in the country; 
and they therefore deem it an act of flagrant injustice to be 
compelled, against their will, to serve in the militia. 


On Tuesday evening there was an anti-militia meet- 
ing at „ Lancashire, Jacob Bright, Esq., of 
Rochdale, in the chair. A petition to Parliament was 
adopted, and the meeting was addressed by E. I'. Hood, 
Esq., of Liverpool; Mr. R. Chester, Wesleyan Associa- 
tion minister; Mr. J. Harrison, Independent minister, 
Heywood, and others. 


Anti-Minit1a Meetinc id Norrotx.—On Monday 
evening a meeting in opposition to the enrolment of the 
militia, and the increas: of the standing army, was 
held in Mr. Candler's room, Bawburgh, which was 
crowded to excess. Mr. Candler presided, and the 
meeting was addressed by the Revs. J. Puntis and T. 
Wheeler, and Messrs. Cozens, Twin, Bunting, and 
Madge. The resolutions were unanimously passed, as 
also a petition read by Mr. Claydon. A meeting was 
held on Thursday evening, in the chapel, Stoke, at 
which Mr. S. Colman presided. The resolutions were 
moved and seconded, on the entire principles of the 
Peace Society, by Messrs. Bunting, D. Williams, Twin, 
and Mr. Thurton. Mr. Candler moved the adoption of 
the petition, which was unanimously passed. Several 
hundred tracts of the Peace Society were distributed at 
these and previous meetings.— Norfolk News. 


Tue Anti-mr“itrA Movement. —The society recently 
formed in this town, for securing persons from loss in 
ease of being balloted, have determined tosuspend pay- 
ments till the intentions of Government are known. 
The society, meanwhile, are keeping a vigilant eye on 
the Government.— Newcastle Guardian. 


Epinsvurcu.—On Thursday evening a numerously- 
attended public meeting was held in Dr. Ritchie's 
church, Potter-row, at which resolutions were unani- 
mously proposed strongly condemnatory of any policy 
that may have a tendency to embroil this country in a 
war with America; and, at the same time, severely re- 
BE y steps that may de taken by Government 
or the enrolment of the militia. Petitions based on 
these resolutions were agreed to be sent to both Houses 
of Parliament. The second resolution was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

That, as we object to serving personally, we deprecate 
substitutionary service, and recommend all to abstain from 
connecting themselves with societies for that purpose, but 
rather to raise funds for the encouragement and assistanee 
of those who may be injured in their interests by passively 
opposing the injusiice of the laws. 


Griascow.— On Tuesday evening last a public meeting 
of the members and friends of the Glasgow Anti-war 
Society was held in the City-hall. There were about 
1,000 persons present. Mr. Smeal was called to the 
chair; and after able and stirring addresses from the 
Rev. George Jeffrey, of London-road, Me. Malcolm 
Macfarlane, Mr. H. C Wright, Mr. Ebenezer Ander- 
son, Mr. Baird, and others, a series of resolutions were 
moved and adopted, declaratory of the opposition of the 
meeting to war, under any pretence and under all cir- 
cumstances, and, in particular, their determination 
rather to suffer the penalties of the militia act than enlist 
as soldiers at the present crisis. —Glasgow Examiner. 


Pgace Petition.—The petition agreed to at a public 
meeting in Newcastle (the Mayor in the chair), praying 
the legislature not to sanction the enrolment of the 
militia, received 4,580 signatures, and was twenty-five 
yards long. It has been forwarded to the borough 
members for presentation. 


Tun Rev. Mr. Bickerstetn.—We are extremely 
gratified to have it in our power to announce, that the 
much-respected rector of Watton is gradually recover- 
ing from the accident he met with last week. In con- 
sequence of the severity of the injuries he sustained, 
his recovery is not likely to be completed for some 
weeks to come, but it is pleasing to find that he is im- 

roving. It has been discovered, that one of the small 
— of his leg was broken; the swelling of the limb 
had prevented this from being noticed at first. — Hertford 
Mercury. 

Toe Premrer Id THE Hovse or Commons.—Sir 
Robert appears to be much occupied of late, if we may 
judge by his demeanour in the House; for he steadily 
employs himself, in the midst of this storm of invec- 
tive, working away with papers and reports. As for 
the right baronet at the head of the Home Department, 
he sits quietly by his colleague's side, smiling with a 
look of preternatural benevolence at the chandeliers, 
nor, since Lord Worsley’s readings from“ Hansard,” 
has he appeared much shaken by the eloquence of the 
Protectionists.—Morning Chronicle. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Dorsrtsnire Exvection.—At Dorchester, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Ker Seymer and Mr. Floyer were elected 
members for Dorsetshire, in the room of Lord Ashley 
and Mr. Sturt, without opposition. Lord Ashley was 
present; and though he took no part in the election 

roceedings, he made a long explanatory speech to the 
arge crowd before the hustings. He stated, that not 
only had the Protectionist party opposed to him can- 
vassed for support in favour of the new candidates, but 
they had canvassed for signatures to a declaration that 
support should not be given him! This extraordin 
attempt at personal exclusion he imputed to his avowal, 
some time back, that he would not be lynx-eyed to 
the faults of the manufacturers and blind to the defects 
of the agricultural body.“ He now openly repeated 
his averment, that free-trade is inevitable, and his 
advice that the agriculturists should boldly and honour- 
ably concede it. After a masterly exposure of the 
totally unsupported nature of the assertion that free- 
trade will injure the agriculturists, he came round to 
the lamentable fact, that the population of this country 
are greatly under-fed; told the farmers and labourers 
of Dorsetshire of the immense interests and vast tribes 
of working classes to be cared for beyond the bounds 
of the agricultural districts—no enemies to the agricul- 
tural classes; and vindicated the Ministerial measure, 
with which he found only one fault—that the change 
of the corn-laws is not to be immediate instead of 
gradual. His lordship was especially eloquent in point- 
ing out the intimate union that exists between the 
interest of all classes of the community. Prosperity 
fur Lancashire must, sooner or later, be prosperity for 
Dorsetshire. ‘‘ Every revolution of the steam-engine 
(said he) drives the ploughshare deeper and deeper into 
the fertile soil of England;“ and “a free and friendly 
intercourse of all the families of the earth will secure 
your own prosperity under God.” An attempt was 
made to put Lord Ashley in nomination, and to demand 
a poll; but he declined to stand, having pledged him- 
self not to do so. The usual declaration was then made. 

Westminster Exection.—This election terminated, 
as might have been supposed from the state of the poll 
as given in the teript of our last number, in the 
return of 8 Evens. The poll was officially an- 
nounced on Thursday, by the High Bailiff—-fur Evans, 
3,843; for Rous, 2,906; majority for Evans, 937. Sir 
R. Peel was amongst the earliest to record his vote for 
Captain Rous. Amongst other supporters of the 
Ministerial candidate were Mr. Hume and Mr. War- 
burton, who used all their influence to secure his 
return; whilst Mr. D'Israeli and other distinguished 
Protectionists voted for Sir De Lacy Evans. 


Tue East Surroxx election was one of those solemn 
farces which exhibit the miserable and degraded con- 
dition of the county constituencies. It took place on 
Thursday. Mr. Gooch was chosen, not by the nominal 
electors, but by the combination of a few landlords 
anxious to maintain and perpetuate the serfdom of their 
tenantry. He was hooted from the hustings by the 
very men whom he is said to represent; the popular 
voice, so far as it could be heard, protested against his 
return, which will add little to the strength of the 
Protectionists, but will give fresh vigour to the efforts 
of the Free-traders to redeem the counties from their 
present degrading thraldom. League. 


Sourn Lancasuirne.—A meeting of the council of 
the League, and other subscribers to the League fund, 
was held at Manchester on Tues lay evening, at which 
a numerous committee was appointed to canvass for 
the signatures of electors of this division, to a requisi- 
tion to the Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P., and William 
Brown Esq., requesting them to become candidates for 
the representation of South Lancashire at the next 
general election. 


Mr. Wiitu1am Henry Bopxrx, one of the members 
for Rochester, has intimated to the constituency his 
intention to vote with Ministers. Mr. Bodkin offers to 
resign should his vote displease the electors. 


At a meeting of the electors of South Durham, a 
resolution, requesting Mr Bowes to retain his seat, was 
carried unanimously. 


REPRESENTATION OF OtpDHAM.—On Tuesday evening 
last, a numerous meeting of the general election com- 
mittee of the Radical party in the borough of Oldham, 
was held at the Hare and Hounds Inn, Yorkshire- 
street. Mr. William Taylor, of Vale Mill, was voted 
to the chair. It was stated, that the sub-committee, 
who had been appointed a short time ago to make in- 
quiries for suitable candidates, would not undertake to 
recommend any individual, for they were divided in 
opinion, six of them being in favour of W. J. Fox, Esq., 
of London; four for John M. Cobbett, ,, barrister ; 
and one for J. Holladay, Esq., Oldham. fter a con- 
siderable time had been spent in discussing the best 
course of proceeding, the above three gentlemen were 
submitted to the decision of the meeting, on which it 
appeared that there were thirty-three in favour of W. J. 
Fox, Esq., thirty-two for J. M. Cobbett, Esq., and 
twenty-six for J. Holladay, Esq. It was ultimately re- 
— that an open-air meeting of the electors of the 
borough should be called by the sub-committee, at such 
time and place as they thought proper, for the purpose 
of deciding which of the three gentlemen was the most 
eligible candidate.— Manchester Times. 


East GLovucesTeRsHIRE ELxCTIoN.— The Marquis of 
Worcester is at present tke only candidate. It is stated, 
however, to be the intention of the Free-traders to 
bring for ward another at the nomination, which is fixed 
for Friday next. Mr. Sturge, of Birmingham, has 
been named as the free-trade candidate.—Cheltenham 
Free Press. 


Tue Somerset Protection Society have called upon 
the members for the western division either to oppose 
Sir Robert Peel's measure or resign. Mr. T. Ackland 
says, he would vote for Sir R. Peel's measure, because he 
does not think that any better terms can be obtained for 
the agriculturists. Mr. F. H. Dickenson thinks the 
measures of Sir Robert Peel will be“ on the whole for 
the good of the country,“ and he shall give him his 
support. A requisition is in course of signature calling 


on Sir Alex. Hood, Bart., Charles A. Moody, W. F. 
Knatchbull, and Wm. Miles, Esq., to come forward on 
protective principles to represent the eastern and 
western divisions, in the eventof an election. 


Mr. G. Connwatt Lxon, M. P. for North Cheshire, 
met some of his constituents on Friday, at Knutsford, 
After an address from the hon. member, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that, “ although the meeting 
cannot agree with many of his opinions, yet, consider. 
ing the circumstances under which the country is now 

laced, they beg to leave it to him to pursue the course 
he deems right at the present crisis. 


Nonrn Nortrincuamsutre.—The free-trade party are 
understood to be awaiting the result of the election for 
the southern division, with the view of bringing ſor- 
ward the Earl of Lincoln in the event of his defeat in 
that portion of the county. There is said to be no doubt 
whatever of the noble lord’s election for North Notts, 
But, should his lordship be re-elected for the southern 
division, the Free-traders will find their cause seriously 

illed in the north by so long and dangerous a delay 
in the choice of a candidate. 1 are still canvassin 
for votes, assuring the electors that a candidate wi 
come forward. Meanwhile, Lord Henry Bentinck and 
his Protectionist friends are fairly in the field, and are 
making the most of their start, so that it is doubtful 
whether any candidate but Lord Lincoln could defeat 
them. It is stated, that if the Earl of Lincoln retains 
his seat in the south, Mr. Gladstone will be brought 
forward by the Free-traders as a formidable opponent 
to Lord H. Bentinck in the northern division. The 
nomination for North Notts takes place on Saturday 
next, at Mansfield, and the polling on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday following. 

Soutn NotrincHamsutre.—The nomination of candi. 
dates for the representation of this division of the 
county, took place at Newark, on Saturday. Lord Lin. 
coln was pro by Sir R. H. Bromley, Bart., and 
seconded by J. a — — + eee 

„ proposed, an e Storer, Esq., seconded, Mr. 
Hud — After a 4 + vena from J. E. E. Deni. 
son, M. P., who was displaced from the representation 
of the county by the Earl of Lincoln fourteen yeers ago, in 
support of his lordship, Lord Lincoln addressed the free- 
holders for nearly three hours, chiefly in support of the 
Ministerial measure. He mentioned one or two strik- 
ing facts in proof of the little apprehension entertained 
of a repeal of the corn-laws. For example :— 

The sales of land, when they took place, evinced a similar 
absence ofalarm. On Friday week eighty acres of land, at 
Harworth, sold for £5,500, for which four years ago only £3,800 
was paid. Would any rs among his Protection. 
ist opponents, take two-thirds of the value he had heretofore 
put _— his land, in consequence of the Government 
measure 


— again, with regard to the inclosure of waste 
and: — 


The number of applications from the passing of the act in 
August to December, when it was believed the fate of the 
corn-laws was sealed [“ Oh, oh“ ] amounted to nineteen, and 
including 15,000acres. From December 1, to the present time, 
the number of applications was thirty-one, and included 15,000 
acres also. And they were still coming in as rapidly. These 
applications were not made from the neighbourhoods of towns 
or manufacturing disticts, but from such agricultural coun- 
ties as Lincoln and Essex [hear]. 


The great argument employed by the noble lord was 
not so much that corn-law is a necessary and 
beneficial thing, as that it has become a fait accompli. 
His lordship’s supporters tell the farmer that there 
will be a majority in the House of Commons of 100 in 
favour of the Government measure, and they ask him 
what difference a single vote can make either for or 
against? Lord Lincoln announced, that he was de- 
termined to keep the poll open to the latest moment on 
Wednesday. Mr. Hildyard briefly addressed the meet- 
ing, and on being asked some questions declined to 
answer them. The show of hands was three to one in 
Lord Lincoln's favour. A poll was demanded for Mr. 
Hildyard, which was to take place yesterday and to- 
day. The result of the first day’s poll will be found in 
our Postscript. Perhaps the most interesting event of 
the week in connexion with the election has been the 
issue of an address to the inhabitants of South Not- 
tingham by the Duke of Newcastle (Lord Lincoln's 
father). In that address he said: 


Lord Lincoln has been the deluded victim of bad counsel, 
and in no instance more conspicuously than in the course 
which he has pursued upon the present occasion. 
Stull, however, the move has been made; and, although we 
may justly condemn it as a very 2 * mistake, there may 
be some shadow of pretence for it, if it were intended by the 
experiment to test the public opinion. Now, however, that 
it has been in a course of most diligent trial for ten days— 
that the fullest proof has been elici and the result 
known to be totally adverse to the new doctrines, and un- 
successful to the deceived advocate of them, in the sincerity 
of my heart, and as a member of the constituency, I suggest 
to Lord Lincoln the propriety of withdrawing trom an use- 
less, and to all most pall, struggle against a long-tried 
and ap) roved principle and policy, and at once to restore 
tranquillity to the county, and the undisturbed possession 
of its unquestionatle convictions. 

The Earl of Lincoln made no mention at the nomi- 
nation of his father’s letter to the electors, except to 
say that he thought he ought not to allude to it. His 
lordship looked pale and unwell, and is said to feel 
acutely the anxieties and responsibilities of prolonging 
the contest after the public appeal of his father. No- 
thing but sugeess,”” it is said by his friends, “will jus- 
tify him in the eyes of the world, for so marked a dis- 
regard of his father’s most cherished opinions and 
wishes.“ Lord Lincoln's friends think that the majo- 
rity, on one side or the other, will not be more than 100. 
At Newark last week bets of five to one were offered 
against his lordship with no takers. But after the no- 
ee on ray ay * bets were offered in vain on 

sides. that the strength of the o posing par- 
ties is believed to be more evenly 2 tian 18 
a few days ago. 


— 


The Duke of Norfolk has withdrawn from the Sussex 
Protection Society, and will, we understand, support 


the Government measure for the abolition of the corn- 


laws.— Brighton Guardian. 
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—ä—-— ve oung, and wi i ; : 
An Exposition of the Laws of Conference Methodism, ge, —————_... 
kc. By the Rev. Ronert Eckert. London: Pearson,, Immense Naturat Beenive.—In a cavern, on the 


Horse-sboe-court, Ludgate-hill. 1846. 

uis is one of the first fruits of the Evangelical Alliance 
and, as are the first fruits, so we predict will be the harvest. 
Mr. William M. Bunting takes upon himself, or prevails 
upon a sub-committee, to strike Mr. Eckett’s name from a 
committee proposed to carry out the resolutions of the Con- 
ference, on the ground that Mr. Eckett “had been excom- 
municated from the Wesleyan Methodist Society.” The 
events which terminated in that act of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline are here calmly stated—and the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that Mr. Eckett’s sole crime has been his opposition 
to priestly despotism as unmitigated as any which can be 
found in the Romish Church. Conference Methodism is 
here laid bare to its springs—and proves to be that worst of 
all oligarchies, an oligarchy of ecclesiastics. How the great 
body of Wesleyan Methodists can quietly resign themselves 
to a slavery 80 ignoble and severe, passes our comprehen- 
sion. The idolatry of a name, however, usually carries with 
it this self-same punishment—and, in all ages of the Church, 
they who have set up another master than Christ, have 
found themselves obliged, at length, to succumb to intole- 
rable oppression. For our own parts, we regard with suspi- 
cion all corporate ecclesiastical bodies—all mechanism con- 
trived to give external oneness to the separate congregations 
of the faithful. They are all, in our judgment, based upon 
a singular misapprehension of the design and spirit of true 
Christianity—and, one after another, they will all tumble to 
pieces, We thank Mr. Eckett for his pamphlet—we admire 
the spirit in which it is written—and we commend the 
perusal of it to all who wish to acquaint themselves with 
one of the most striking forms of modern ecclesiastical des- 
potism. 
Emmaus ; or, Communion with the Saviour at Eventide. 


By Joux WappincTon, author of The Hebrew Mar- 
tyrs.” London: Snow. 1846. 


Tun walk to Emmaus is one of the most graceful and 
touching narratives contained in the inspired records—one 
of the happiest subjects for spiritual musing and for practi- 
eal remark. Mr. Waddington, whom we are always glad 
to meet, has displayed a felicitous judgment in selecting it 
for his peculiar and pleasing style of treatment. The chap- 
ters (fifteen in number) may be regarded as a series of 
pictures, illustrative of Christian truth, and Christian ex- 
perience. The drawings, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, are chaste and classical, distinguished by repose, and 
the moral of each is very naturally and beautifully de- 
veloped. The book has in it all the witching tranquillity, 
and subdued effulgence of “ eventide.”” It is a clear stream 
of living water, pure and pellucid, gentle in its flow, and 
fringed along its whole course with verdure and fruitful- 
ness. The work is for the closet, or the family; few can 
read it without pleasure ; none, we should hope, without 
profit. We venture, however, to suggest a friendly hint to 
the author: his pictures are too much in the same manner ; 
a little variety would have given them more life. This, if it 
be a defect, isa minor one. We point it out merely for 
consideration, and because we hope public encouragement 
will prompt Mr. Waddington to further efforts. The volume 
will be a treat to all who, combining intellectual taste with 
spirituality of mind, endeavour to exercise both in the 
study of scriptural subjects. We wish it a wide circulation. 

istory of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. B 
2. N. * 


ERLE D'AU NR, D. D. A new translation, by 
Henry Beverincs, Esq. Vol. II. Glasgow. Collins. 


Wegave our judgment in favour of this enterprise at the 
commencement of the first volume. The translation itself 
—the superiority of the edition from which it is made—the 
correct rendering of all the Latin notes—the typography— 
and, above all, the price, being only eighteen pence—ought 
to secure for it triumphant success. The second volume is 
now before us; we notice it merely to reiterate our first 
recommendation. We thoroughly agree with Dr. Chalmers, 
that It is most desirable that such a book should be circu- 
lated ; and that, not more because of its theology—not more 
because of its influence on the personal sentiments and the 
consciences of its readers, than because of its peculiar 
adaptation to the circumstances of the times.” 


Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets. By a Lon Eno- 
LANDER. pp. 48. Aylott and Jones. 1846. 


Ir Dr. Johnson thought religion an unfit subject for 
poetry, what is to be said for Nonconformity? The ryhme 
of these sonnets is correct, and the reason right; and we 
trust that many “‘ Young Englanders” will be found ani- 
mated by the spirit of faith and firmness here breathed. 
We should add, that some of these sonnets have appeared 
in the Patriot. 


Timothy ; a Second Sketch for the Sober and the Young. 
By James Duncan, Minister, Warkworth. pp- 32. 
Alnwick: W. Davison. 


Easy, flowing verses, in which are described Timothy’s 
education, faith in Christ, office and companionship, indis- 
position, medicine, and the document containing the pre- 
scription. The author pleads hard for total abstinence. 
America and her Slave System. pp. 60. Simpkin, Mar- 

shall, and Co. 1846. 

Tun pamphlet contains a great deal of information, of 

Various kinds, on the subject discussed, and will well repay 


7 


& perusal. 
Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Miss Martineau. Vol. 
II. pp. 301. Moxon. 1845. 


Miss MARTINEAU continues her task with ability and 
‘pirit. The present volume contains three tales :—‘‘ The 
Bishop’s Flock and the Bishop’s Herd,” “ Heathendom in 


right bank of the Colonado, about seven miles from 
Austin, there is an immense hive of wild bees. On a 
warm day a dark stream of bees may be constantly seen 
winding out from the cavern like u long, dark wreath 
ofsmoke. The stream often appears one or two feet in 
diameter near the cliff, and gradually spreads out like a 
fan, growing thinner and thinner at a distance from the 
cavern, until it disappears. The number of bees in this 
cavern must be incalculably great, probably greater 
than the number in athousand or ten thousand ordinary 
hives. The oldest settlers say that the hive was there 
when they first arrived in the country; and it is quite 
probable that it existed in the same state many years 
previous to the settlement of this country. It was esti- 
mated that there are many tons of honey and wax in 
this immense hive; and if its contents could be ex- 
| tracted readily, they would doubtless be found far more 
valuable than the contents of any silver or gold mine 
that adventurers have been seeking for years in that 
section.— Teras Telegraph. 


Firowers or American Ornatory.—The last arrival 
from new York has furnished us, inéer alia, with the 
following sp:ech, delivered by a Mr. Chipman, in the 
House of Representatives: —“ He went for the whole 
of Oregon. He was not like the man who went for the 
middle extreme. He was not for steering between 
Silly and Charybogue [roars of laughter]. Mr. 
Chairman (said he), what is the question [loud laugh- 
ter]? We hear great talk about being scared by a lion 
in place of a wolf (referring to Mr. Holmes's speech on 
Oregon). He was not, and would not be, afraid of 
English lions. He gloried in the speech of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams). He had had 

udices against that venerable man, but they were 
all dissipated hy his noble position on Oregon; though 
his h was white with blossoms, he was in favour of 
the rights of his country. He had touched the heart of 
the nation with a live coal from off the altar of patriotism. 
The brightest page of history would record the name of 
Adams, who was the breathing, living history of this 
country’s diplomacy.“ Mr. Chipman then went on to 
dictinguish “joint occupation fram joint occu- 
pancy.” He gave his views upon arbitration, by “ sup- 
posing that some loafers would gather around him, and 
ask him to arbitrate about his own coat, to which his 
right was ‘ clear and unquestionable.’ Our right was 
as clear to Oregon as his right was to his coat. It did 
not come by Adam's will; it was by the will of 
Omnipotence, whose plastic hand had made this con- 
tinent for our governing hands. Lewis Cass, of Michi- 
gan (he said), would do great things. Michigan would 
take the conquest of Canada by the job: Michigan 
would take Canada in ninety days, and give it back to 
England for the pleasure of taking it again.“ He then 
went into a defence of his former views on Education 
warring on Democracy.“ He repeated it. It thwarted 
the ways of Providence, and made men Whigs [shouts 
of laughter]. The rhymes of the Hartford convention 
times referred to the Jefferson gun-boat scheme :— 


Gun boat number one, 
Wiggle waggle went her tail, and pop went her gun.“ 


Education taught men to write that way in days gone 
by. He seemed to be afraid of war; but he was not 
afraid, If a British man of-war was | ing in the 
Potomac, with a broad-side levelle:l at this hall (the 
capitol is not on a level with the Potomac), and did 
she threaten us with destruction if we did not give 
up certain territory, ay, even one square yard, he would 
say—(a long pause) —“ Fire’ (shouts of laughter, and 
cries of Go it’]."". Mr. Chipman said, He had in his 
eye the boa constrictor of American freedom. The 
hedgehog of British usurpation spread out his quills. 
(Here the gentleman shrugged his shoulders and spread 
his fingers, to imitate a hedgehog.) But let that hedge- 
hog beware how it came within the grasp of the boa 
constrictor.” 


Aut Rerorm Brotxs at Home.—What a man's home 
is, his whole life will be, as a general rule. And the 
principles, the ideas, the plans, the motives, the hopes 
and fears which govern him there, and constitute the 
atmosphere of his dwelling, will go out with him into 
all his intercourse and business. If all is well at home, 
we need not watch him in the market. If he is a true 
man there, he is a true man everywhere. If wise and 
prudent there, he will not need to be made any more a 
“man of the world.” If he can succeed in redeeming 
life’s most familiar scenes from dulness and unprofit- 
ableness, the world abroad will be all fresh and full of 
entertainment. 
his home, he will find himself at home wherever he 
goes. if there be independence of physical comforts, 
and abundunce of mental, moral, and social resources in 
one’s dwelling, there will be no unnecessary anxiety, 
no feverish hurry, no narrow drudgery in one’s business 
abroad. One will work cheerfully for small profits, if 
he be rich in the love and society of his home. If dis- 
contented there, he will be discontented everywhere. 
So long as the fire of love burns brightly on the domes- 
tic altar, he will not be frozen by the selfishness of the 
world.— Ideals of Every-Day Life 


A New Veoetanite.—We have been in the habit of 
eating the leaves of the rhubarb * for many years, 
and seeing that the fruit stalks of this vegetable were 
counted as waste, I thought it very likely that they 
were the better part of the plant, and I now find, that 
the pouches of unopened flowers bear the same relation 
to the leaves of rhubarb that cauliflowers do to cabbage 
leaves, and may be obtained in great abundance, and 
that at a time (April), when all kinds of vegetables are 
valuable. ‘The pouches of the flower-buds are of a 
beautiful colour when dressed in the same manner that 
rhubarb is dressed, and resemble the inside of a fig ; 
the flavour is milder than that of rhubarb stalk, but I 
do not look upon it so much in the light of an article 
for making tarts of, as I do for its use as a boiled 
vegetable, to be used like brocoli. Let no one take 
my opinion of the matter, but let every one judge for 


m,” and “ Four Years at Maude Chapel Farm.” | 


himself as soon ag the flower stems show themselves, 


If he be not a dull familiar stranger in | 5 


DEATH AND THE HANGMAN, 


Up at a crazy old housé-top, » 

In a dreary room, whose walls were hung 
With pictures grim of the gallows drop, 

And the doggrel rhymes by felons sung : 


There, at the close of a Sabbath night, 
The hangman sat as mute as stone: 
There be sat in the murky light, 
He and his shadow alone—alone ! 


The hurn of the streets had died away, 
And the mighty city held its breath, 

As though it knew that the coming da 
Had been set apart by man, for Death, 


The hangman rose, and paced the room, 
(The curse of Cain is a weary curse 9 

He paused to look at the felon’s doom, 
And he tried to hum the felons verse. 


At length to his shadowy self he spoke: 

“ Two living creatures, of flesh and bone, 
Ion the morrow must help to choke, 

Doing to them what to others they've done 


“ When first I teok to the hangman's trade, 
I'd many qualme at the gallows tree; 

But I eaid, ‘Tis law, and those who made 
The law must anewer for such as me.’ 


“ The makers of law have honour and wealth, 
But I, whe finish what they begin, 

Can only creep among men by stealth ; 
For somehow, they think my craft a sin. 


“ Two on the morrow mast hang till they're dead, 
And I must hang them, nor pause nor quail ; 
For where should I look for my daily bread, 
If the gallows’ gains, alas! s d fail? 


We have nothing to fear!“ said a voice—(and the room 
Was fill'd with : damp and fetid air, 

And the walls all reek'd like a long-closed tomb, 
For lo! the presence of Death waa there.) 


We have nothing to fear! Good men may preach 
That life is sacred!—that none must slay !— 

But we have the rope and the beam, to teach 
That the law can kill its two a-day. 


And the gallows-lesson some will learn ; 
So hangman mine, there is always hope 
That we must thrive until all men spurn 
Those grisly teachers—the beam and rope.“ 


—Jerrold's Magasine. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


(From the Daily News.) 


In the depth of a forest, dreary and dark, 

The traveller welcomes the glimmering spark 

That bids him press onward, through labyrinths dia 
For hope in the distance is shining for him. 


His robe may be miry, his sandals be torn, 

His aspect all haggard, his features all worn, 
And some at his bearing may start in amaze— 
May fear to approach him and shudder to gaze, 


But tend him and nurse him, the picture will show, 
In the traveller rescued, nor b d nor foe: 

*T was but toil and f e that had clouded his brow, 
Still the light was within, and shines brilliantly now. 


In misery's world there are beings who stray 

With no beacon to cheer or encourage their way: 

They are squalid, unnurtured, des , and fo . 
And the h'd pars by them with loathing and scorn. 


But let the door open and welcome them in, 

Let the work of redemption from evil begiu: 

Be they cherish'd and taught, and a gleam will yet shine; 
To prove in their nature a part is divine ;— 

The torch may be turned towards earth, but the fame 
Rises ever to heaven, aspiring the same. 


GLEANINGS. 


A few days ago there was formed at Glasgow, The 
Glasgow Commercial Travellers’ Total Abstimence So- 
ciety.” 

Ingratitude is the abridgement of all baseness,—a 


fault never found unattended with other viciousness.— 
Fuller. 


Mr. May stated last week, at an inquest, in a case 
of suicide during a fit of insanity, that he had had as many 
as twenty-six similar cases in less than twelve days. 


The true motives of our actions, like the ped ox Ae 
an organ, are usually concealed, but the gilded w 
pretext is pompously placed in front for show. 


„This is too serious a matter to make light f, as the 
— remarked when they were dipping the oil out of his 


Recently, a Mr. Dickenson was unanimously elected 
master of the Thwaites school, near Lancaster, there being 
only one elector and one candidate. 


The Morning Chronicle has existed for 77, the 

* Post 75, Herald 63, Times 61, and the Advertiser 
years. 

: 88 AND A — pmmedl by 
ohn Quincy Adama, in recent speech with to 

the 2 of — — are the very ones he denounced 

last year, as eventuating in actual war and the loss of 

Oregon. 

Prats Grass.—The reduction of the duty upon plate 
glass has increased the demand for that material to so great 
an extent, that many months must elapse before the exist- 
ing orders can be executed. 


Turnino over a New Lear.—The strawberry-leaf is 
the distinctive sign of the ducal coronet. It is — 
that the straw should be altered to the gooseberry, as 
being more indicative of the fools certain dukes have lately 
been making of themselves.— Punch. 


The pocket of the editor of the Boston Journal was 
picked a few days since, and all the thief got for his risk 
and pains was an unfinished article on the Oregon ques- 
tion. 

Avtocrapiic Portrait or THE Moon.—M. Claudet, 
in making experiments on the photographic actions on the 
moon's rays, formed a —— — five minutes ex- 
posure. He hopes to be able to obtain a very accurate 
daguerreotype of the moon's surface, drawn by herself, om 
silver plate.— The Builder. 


ADVANTAGE oF Smoxinc.—An inveterate smoker, in 
the neighbourhood of Matlock, was told by his medieal 
attendant, a few evenings ago, that tobacco would be the 
means of shortening his days; te walch he replied, “* Well, 
never mind, it has afforded the means of le maby 
of my nights.” 
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The Rontonformist. 


At the celebration of the New England Society, at 
New Orleans, the following toast was among the regulars:“ 
“ The Aters of Louisiana—attracted by their bright 
eyes, enchained by their sweet smiles, the sons of the Pil- 
grims only await their assent to become pilgrim fathers.” 


A fellow in one of the cities down east, recently 
advertised in a morning paper for a wife, and, before night, 
eighteen different men sent him word he might have theirs. 
American Paper. 

A Companton through the state apartments of Wind- 
sor has been prepared by the directions of Prince Albert, 
and is sold for one ny !—expressly at this price, we 
believe, at his Ro Highness’s desire. A royal wish fora 
penny catalogue is a strange sign of the times. 

A tus of an Irish fishing-boat company has 
been published, announcing the formation of a company 
with a capital of £150,000 in 6,000 shares of £25 each. 


Narrow Escarz or Tom Tuums.—The floor of the 
Town-hall at Airdrie, where General Tom Thumb was ex- 
hibiting at a cheaper rate to the working classes, on Mon- 
day evening, gave way from the pressure, and precipitated 
three banded people into a smith’s shop below; one man 
had his leg broken. The table on which the general had 
been performing a few minutes before the accident fell with 
the mass, and was crushed to pieces. 


Tus Dinner Hour Turee Centuries Aco.—At this 
time it was a mark of gentility and fashion to dine early, 
instead of late. With us the nobility, gentry, and stu- 
dents, do ordinarily go to dinner at eleven before noon, and 
to — — at five, or between five and six at afternoon. The 
merchants dine and sup seldom before twelve at noon and 
six at night. The husbandmen also dine at high noon, as 
they call it, and sup at seven or eight; but out of term in 
our universities the scholars dine at ten! — Hall. 


Morauity Necessary ro Inreiiect. — Without 
hands, a man might have feet, and could still walk; but 
without morality, intellect were impossible for him, he could 
not know anything at all. To know a thing, that which we 
call knowing, a man must first love the thing—sympathise 
with it, that is, be ye mag 7 related to it. If he have not 
the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, 
the courage to stand by the dangerous “true” at every 
turn, how shall he know? — Thos. Carlyle. 
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BIRTHS. 


Dec. 25, 1845, at the Mission-house, Bethsalem, St. Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica, the wife of Mr. Ropert Gay, Baptist missionary, of a 


son. 
Dec. 1845, at Falmouth, Jamaica, the wife of E. Knipp, Esq., 
of a daughter. 
Feb. 14, at Kensington, the wife of Mr. J. Sroventon, Indepen- 
dent minister, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


Dec. 23, 1845, by license, at Barriffe-hall, St. Mary's. Jamaica, by 
Mr. D. Day, Mr. Wittiam TILL, of St. Mary's, minister, to Mies 
IIANNAH Eastor, of the former place. 

Feb. 10, at the Office of the Superintendent Registrar, Marl- 
borough, Wilts, Mr.Groree Grarrrey, home missio , Bras- 
sington, Derbyshire, to Saran, eldest daughter of Mr. Richard 
Beacu, of ray 

Feb. II, at the ngregational chapel, Great Driffield, Mr. 
JONATHAN ANGAS, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to SARAH, second 
daughter of Mr. C. Anoas, of Neswick, near the former place. 

Feb. 14, at sponser meeting, by Mr. H. 8. Seaborn, minister of 
Coverdale chapel, MicnaeL JOHN — Esq., of the General 
Registry Office, house, and grandson of Mr. Michael 
Castleden, Woburn, Bedfordshire, to Marianne, only daughter of 
the late Robert Bos.tey, Esq. 

Feb. 16, at Grantham, by Mr. J. Barfett, minister, Mr. Joun 
Cosen, tea-dealer, to IsaneLtLa War, both of Grantham. 

Feb. 16, at Liancwnlle, Cardiganshire, Dat 8. Evans, Esq., 
the Welsh poet, to Marcaret JuLiet, third daughter of W. 
Watters, Esq., Hendre, in the county of Cardigan. 

Feb. 17, at the Ind dent chapel, Witheridge, Devon, by Mr. 
W. O'Neill, minister, Mr. T. Manker, of y, near Tiverton, 
Devon, to Miss Many ANN JOsELAND, eldest daugliter of the late 
Mr. Richard Joseland, of the City of Worcester, wine merchant. 
This was the first wedding ever solemnised at the above chapel. 

Feb. 18, at the Abbey chapel, Romsey, by Mr. W. 8. Balls, 
minister, Miss Harriet PoLLaRD, to Mr, Joun Fairr, both of 
Romsey. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 9, after a short illness, during his tempo stay in town, 
Ropert ARMOUR, „of B ton, Sussex, formerly merchant in 
the 0 Change, Loudon, and brother-in-law of the poet Burns, 


Feb. 17, at his residence, Formosa Cottage, 
regretted, John Pirna Burnarp, Esq., aged 2 
and painful illness. 

Feb. 18, at his residence, Margate, Mr. Henry Heap, minister of 
the Gospel, For many years he was minister of Bury- 
street e St. Mary-axe, formerly Dr. Watts's. 

Feb. 15, aged 48, Mrs. Baauam, wife of the celebrated vecalist, 
and mother of the Countess Wald ve. 

Feb. 18, at his residence, Adelphi-terrace, aged 61, Mr. WILLIAM 


Holloway, deeply 
years, aftera long 


Hawes, profeasor of music. Mr. Hawes was a gentleman of the 
Chapei almoner of St. Paul's Cathedral, and master of the 
boys of e chers; the eminent singer, Mies Maria B. Hawes, 


is his youngest daughter. 
Feb. 19, at Ruthwell, near Edinburgh, Dr. Duncan of the Free 
Church and founder of Savings Banks. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, February 20. 

The following buildings are certified as places duly registered for 
— — „ pursuant to an act of 6 and 7 William IV., 
cap. 5 :— 

&. David, Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 

Betharan, Bryu-y-meniu, Glamorganshire. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Brrxett, James, Cockermouth, tanner, Feb. 27, April 8: solici- 
tora, Mr. E. Waugh, Cockermouth; and Mr. G. W. Cram, New- 
cas — 

BLACKER, 
street, City, warehousemen, March 
Sole and Co., Aldermanbury. 

Cuamusrs, Joux Core, Ipsley, Warwickshire, needle-manu- 
facturer, March 2 and 30; solicitors, Mr. Browning, Redditch; and 
Mesers. Nelson and Co., Gresham-place, London. 

Colts, Canis, Kidderminster, yarn dealer, March 14 and 
30: solicitors, Mr. W. Boycot, Kidderminster; and Meesrs. Motte- 
ram and Knowles, Birmingham. 

CoLuins, CHARLES, Kidderminster, Kin 
yarn and commission agent, March 10, Ap 
gerfield, Chancery 


WLAND Hit, and Earitn, 1 Gresham- 
3 and 31: solicitors, Messrs. 


William-street, City, 
3: solicitor, Mr. Dan- 
, -lane. 

Datton, Joux, Wandsworth, Surrey, grocer, March 5 and 31: 
solicitor, Mr. J. J. Blake, Blackfriars-road, Southwark. 
Docxgr, Henry, Pall-mall, oilman, March 5, March 31 ; solicitor, 

Mr. James Goren, South Molton-street. 

H Jamus, Leadenhall-market, butcher, Feb. 27, April 3; 
solicitor, Mr. B. Withington, Dean-street, Finsbury-square. 
Hoang, Evwin, Charfield, Gloucestershire, clothier, March 9, 

April 6; solicitor, Mr. A. Adey, Wootton-under-Edge. 

Knox, JAMES, Black Horse-yard, Bond-street, carpenter, March 

3. April 7: solicitor, Mr. J. Goren, South Molton-street, Oxford- 


(imPTon, RopeRt, Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate, jeweller, 
Feb. 27, March 27: solicitors, Messrs. Goodman and Co. Coleman- 


street. 
Worcestershire, innkeeper, March 
April 3: polleitors, Mr. Ludlow, Birmingham; and Messrs. 
Dinrmock and Burbey, Sise-lane, London. 


PHILLIPs, JosEPB, Hacug, WILLIAM, and HdR, SAMUEL, Man- 


chester, cotton-spinners, March 3 and 25: solicitors, Messrs. Sharp 
— Co., Bedſord- row, London ; and Messrs. Laces and Co., Liver- 


TAYLOR, THOMAS MAGINNIS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, 
March 5, April 7: solicitors, Mr. W. L. Harle, Newcastle-upon- 
2 and Messrs. Chisholme and Co., Lincoln's Inn-fields, Lon- 

on. 

TREBOUT, ABRAHAM, jun., Steward-street, Spitalfields, silk manu- 
facturer, Feb. 27, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. Smith and Taylor, 
Basinzhall-street. 


DIVIDENDS. 
William Henry Alexander, Upper Clifton-s Finsbury, hard- 
wareman ; third div. of 12s. 2d., any Saturday; 12, Abchurch-lane, 


City—Thomas Smyth, Marchmont-street, Brunswick-equare, per- 
fumer; second div. of 10d., any Saturday; 12, Abchurch-lane— 
William Verey, High-street, land, licensed victualler, first 
div. of 7d., any Monday; 1%, Birchin-lane, City — John Fiemell 
Armstrong, Greenwich, china dealer; second div. of Is. Id., any 
Monday; 12, Birchin-lane—James Tunks, Scardell-terrace, Ken- 
sington, cow-keeper ; first div. of 3s. 6d., any Monday; 12, Birchin- 
lane—John Brakenridge, Liverpool, tailor; first div. of 10s., any 
Wednesday; 12, Cook-street, Liverpool—Edward Thomas, Clifton, 
Bristol, wine-merchant; first div. of 4s., * —*1 19, St. Au- 
— A2 Bristol — John Symons, Chard, Somersetshire, 
tanner; first dividend of 10s. 10d., any Monday; 19, St. Augus- 
tine’s-place, Bristol—P. W. Smith, Bristol, tanner; second div. of 
2s. 10jd., any Monday; 19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol—Francis 
Sneade, Chester, timber-merchant, div. of ls. 34d., any Monday; 
19, South Castle-street, Liverpool—John Egerton Webster, Tatten- 
hall, Cheshire, third div. of 4s., any Monday; 19, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool—William Harding, sen., Johnson-street, West- 
minster, mason ; div. of 8s., any Friday; 1, Sambrook-court, Basing- 
hall-street. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Cad, Jonn, jun., Lochwinnoch, farmer, Feb. 25, March 25. 
Morrat, ANDREW, Edinburgh, stock-broker, Feb. 26, March 19. 


Tuesday, Feb. 24. 
The following building is certified as a place duly registered for 


solemnising m „pursuant to an act of the 6th and 7th 
William IV., e. 85:— 
Ebenezer chapel, West Bromwich, Staffordshire. 


BANKRU PTS. 


BenTitey, Raten and Lonepotrom, WII HAM, Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, wool merchants, March 5, April 4: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, 
Charlotte-street, London; and Messrs. Atkinson, Saunders, and 
Atkinson, Manchester. 

Cotzs, Henry Pearson, Wickham Market, Suffolk, inn-keeper, 
March 5, April 7: solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Arundle-street, Strand. 

FRANKISH, Ricuarp Kirpy, Scarborough, Yorkshire, joiner, 
March 10, 31: solicitors, Mr. Kirk, Symond’s-hill, London; and 
Mr. Harle, Leeds. 

FREBOUT, ABRAHAM, jun., 25, Steward-street, Spitalfields, silk 
manufacturer, Feb. 27, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. Smith and 
* Basin I- street. 

ARLAND, Kopert, W een, Middlesex, corn chandler, 
March 3, April 7: solicitor, Mr. 5. E. Donne, 28, New Broad-street. 

HARLEY, Epwarp Streane, Birmingham, grocer, March 10, April 
3: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham. 

Hotpswokru, Sanur, and HoLpsworTnH, WILLIAM, * 
ton, Yorkshire, corn millers, March 9, April 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co., Bediord-row, London; and Messrs. Taylor and 
Westmorland, Wakefield. 

HUTCHINSON, SamuEL, Bradford, Yorkshire, stockbroker, March 
9, April 2: solicitors, Mr. Flower, Bread-street, Cheapside, London ; 
Mr. Wood, Bradford; and Mr. Carissa, Leeds. 

Kitson, WILLIAM, White- street, rough, soap manufacturer, 
March 6, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Loftus, Pofty, and Son, King- 
street, Cheapside. 

KwicuTs, JONATHAN, Great Melton and Thu ton, Norfolk, 
cattle dealer, March 3, April 7: solicitors, Messrs. Jay and Pilgrim, 
Norwich. 

Morr, Gsondx, 24, John's-row, St. Luke’s, boot and shoe maker, 
March 7, April 6: solicitors, Messrs, Hughes and Turner, Charles- 
street, City-road. 

Row.anpson, WILLIAM, Wakefield, surgeon, March 9, 30: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Gregory and Co., Bedford-row, London, and Mesers. 
Taylor and Westmorland, Wakefield. 

ELF, CHARLEs, 15, Sun-street, Bichepugnte Without, City, 
lumber, March 10, April 6: solicitor, Mr. Wright, Cook’s-court, 

neoln’s-inn. 

Topp, Henry Joun, and Epwarp, 4, Bow-church-yard,City, and 
IAverpool, drapers, March 6, April 6: solicitors, Messrs. Soles and 
Turner, Aldermanbury. 

VERTUE, — Liverpool, merchant, March 13, April 14: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Sharpe and Co., Bedford-row, London; and Messrs. 
Harvey and Falcon, Liverpool. 

WALrox, Josgru, Liverpool, coal merchant, March 3, April 14: 
solicitors, Messrs. Vincent and Co., and Mr. Robinson, Liverpool. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Joseph Alfred Hensman, formerly of Copthall-court, bill-broker ; 
first and final div. of 7s. 9d., any Saturday; 18, Aldermanbury— 
Jonathan William Bellis, first div. of 3s., any Saturday; 18, Alder- 
manbury—William Henry Hoggarth, first div. of le, 6d., any Satnr- 
day; 18, Aldermanbury—John Sherring Clark, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street, broker, first div. of Ad., the next three Saturdays; 
12, Abchurch-lane—J. Knowles, H. well, George Russell Par- 
ker, and J. Thos. King, Throgmorton-street, silk-brokers, first div. 
of ls.; and on the separate estate of John Knowles, sec. div. of 78. 
0d., Feb. 25, and two following Wednesdays; 13, Old Jewry 
Hardy, Wisbeach St. Peter's, Cambridgeshire, er, first and final 
div. of 20s., Feb. 25, and two following Wednesdays ; 13, Old Jewry 
—William Doxford, Bishopwearmouth, Durham, ship-builder, sec. 
and final div., 2d. and one-fifth of a penny in the pound, any Satur- 
day; 57, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-T yne—James Oldham, Wood- 
street, City, silk warehouseman, dividend 6d., any Friday; 1, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghal)-street. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Win, Tuomas, Edinburgh, grocer, Feb. 27, March 19. 


BRITISH FUNDS, 


Wed. Hur. Fri. Sat. | Mon. | Tues. 

Spercent.Consols.. | 96 96 96} 96 

tto for Account 60 * 95 96 
3 percents Reduced. 96 96 96 2 
Newa percent...... | 98 9s 98 98 
Lon nnuities ee „„ 07 1 — — — 200 
Ban eck. . . . oe 207 — 209 2084 
147 ae — 1 775 — = 261 
xc uer 9 pm pm pm 5 aus 38pm 
India nds eeeeeeee — 38 — 2 38 — 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian ee#eeeeeeeeeeeereer 98 Mexican „„ „„ „„ 31 
Brazilian se „ e 83 Peruvian „„ 39 
Buenos Ayres Portuguese 5 per cents. 274 
Columbla n 1 Ditto converted ........ 60 
Danis eee eee 118 
Dutch 24 per cents...... 594 | Spanish Active ........ 27 
Dittod4percents ........ 95 Ditto Passive .......... 
French 3 percents .......| 844 | Ditto Deferred .,...,,.' 1 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham & Gloucester 16 London & Croydon Trunk 
Blackwall ...... —**ͥ London and Greenwich | 10 
Bristol and Exeter ...... 88 Ditto Nee „ — 
Eastern Counties | 22 Manchester and Leeds 133 
Edinburgh and Glaegow { 774 Midland Counties ...... [151 
Grand Junction. — I Ditto New Shares. | 28 
Great North of England.. 220 Manchester and Birming. | 784 
Great Western „ 154 [Midland and Derby .... (119 
Ditto Hall... | 89. J Norwich and Brandon . | 253 
Ditto Fifths ......... wee» | 334 | South Eastern and Dover] 38 
London and Birmingham 222 South Western 73 
London & Birm. j Shares 50 Trent Valley...... beseeg 23 
London and Brighton York and North Midland! 101 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowrpay, Feb. 23. 
of wheat from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, was ex- 


2 2 


tremely small this morning; fine dry samples were taken readily at 


ting q 
difficult to dispose of at ls. lower. 
The value of peas is unaltered. * 
6d. to ls. bn r., excepting fine English 
The top price of flour is reduced to 53s. per sack 


s. 4. 7. 
Wheat, Re .. 49 to 58 Malt Ordinary „ BO 80 
ne 6 * * * 8 2 * e eeeeeeeereeee * 
White 6 ** 7ù%ũ * 
Fine „ „ % %% „„ „ „ 62 * 67 Peas, Hog 30 ** 
Flour, per zack . ge «+ 57 | Maple...... cosvee SL ,, 88 
Barle *eeeeeveeeeereeee 3 * 2 re. eeeeeeee ee 36 * * 40 
Maiting . 6 6 „ „ „ „ „ „ 666 30 ** 35 Beans, Ticks........ 32 ee 34 
1. 1 DUTY ON FOREIGN OORN, 
Beans, Pigeon ...... 34 to 38 Wheat. I. Od, 
Harrow „ 32 * * 39 Barley eeeeeeeeeeee ee 0 
Oate, Feed eeeeeeaeeee 21 * * 23 Oats *eee? 2 O88 888 © 6 0 
Fine see eeeeeeeeee 23 * 27 Rye Dr — 0 
Poland . 6 | Beane staat’, i 
Potato sete e eer eeee 24 * 26 Peas e 6 6 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
vnn. 20. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat eeee eee eeeeeee 517. 9d. Wheat „ 557. 3d. 
Barley eeeeeeeeeeeeee 30 6 Barley seeeeeeer ee ee 31 4 
Oats „ „ 21 9 Oats *eereeeeeeeeee 21 10 
Rye seeeeeeeeer eee eee 82 7 Rye ID * 
Beans ...... 4 2 „„ Oh 9 Bene 11 
Peas t 35 7 Peas 11 


SEEDS, Mownpay, Feb. 23. 


Red cloverseed was in demand, and several shillings dearer, 
White and trefoil in moderate request at former rates. 
was dull of sale at the late decline. In quctations of other 
no change took Prices :—Rapeseed, £24 
Linseed (Baltic . to 48. Odessa, 
50s. per cwt.; Mustard (white), 10s. to 128.; 
lish), £11 10s, to £12 per 1,000; Linseed (English), Sis. 
quarter. 


POTATOES, Sovurnmwark, Waterside, Feb. 23. 


The supply to thie market since this day s’ennight has been 
limited; yet, in consequence of the un ented mildness of the 
weather, the trade is very heavy, at the follo prices: York 
Reds, 80s. to 130s. ; York ts, 80s. to 110s. (dull trade); Scotch 
Reds, 60s. to 80s.; Montrose and Blues, 70s. ; Jersey Blues, 70s, 


HOPS, Borovenu, Monday, Feb. 23. 


There has been a tolerably steady inquiry for the beet pockets, 
and at fully previous rates, though there is not much ing for 
other sorts. The quotations are :—Suseex New Pockets, 26 8s. to 
£7 5s. per ewt.; Weald of Kent ditto, £6 5s. to £7 7s. per cwt. ; 
Mid Kent ditto, £7 7s. to £9 9s. per cwt.; East Kent ditto, 
£9 9s. to £10 10s. perewt.; Mid Kent Bags, £7 58. to £8 3s. per 
cwt.; East Kent ditto, £28 08. to £9 9s. per cwt. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday, Feb. 23. 


We have no material alteration to notice in the butter market 
since this day se’nnight. There was a fair amount of business 
transacted during the week, at our late quotations; the finest de- 
scriptions, being scarce, are most in demand. The value of all kinds 
has well supported, and the best quality advanced to 122s. per 
ewt. The bacon market is in a dull and inactive state; the 
arrivals make the dealers purchase with caution, and a 
decline of ls. per ewt. was submitted to on landed parcels, P 
ruled from 45s. to 50s. per ewt. Lard at Is. to 2s. c 
In cheese little business has been doing. Prices per cwt. :—Double 
Gloucester, 68s. to 64s.; single ditto, to 52s.; Cheshire, 56s. to 
763. ; Derby, 56s. to 608. ; and American, 50s. to 56s, 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, Smirurietp, Monday, Feb. 23. 


value. The pork trade was firm and the prices were well supported. 


Price per stone of 8lbs. (sinkingthe offal). 

Beef ........ 28. 8d.to 4s, 2d, Veal . 4. 0d. to 5. Od, 
Mutton 8 10 * * 5 6 Pork. le * * 5 3 

Heap or CaTTLe at SMITHFIELD. 

Beaste. Sheep. Calves. 


Frida eer 666 „ „ „„ 1.940 123 
Monday. 2,739 2222 15,300 59 
Newoatsand Laapswnact MAxzrre, Monday, Feb. 23, 


Per Abs. by the carcase. 


{nferior Beef 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. Inf. Mutton 86. &d.to3s.10d, 


iddlingdo 2 8 Mid. ditto 0.432 
Pr — 0 erage Sette 4 


eal 
Small Pork 4 


WOOL. 


The public auctions of wool commenced on Thursday, at the 
. eale-coom of tho Wall of Vommeres. The total quantity of 


sorts ex to be up is 10,000 bales, and the whole proba- 
through b Baturday next. At — Se See 
the 1— 


wools this 


COTTON, 


HAY, Suirurig.p, Feb. 7.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow 65s. to 88s. | Oat Stra Sls. «+ 
Clover Hay... . 85 ..110 | Wheat Straw...... 33 


COAL EXCHANGE, Feb. 6. 


Stewart's, 16s. 6d.; Hetton’s, 17s. Od. ; Braddyll’s Hetton#, 16s. 
Od. Ships arrived this week, 193. 


—— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E and BEDDING.— Cheapest and 
best house in London is SMITH’S FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTORY, 22, wells-road, opposite 
Clerkenwell police court. Bed room rs from ls. 6d. esch; 
cane-seat r 2s. 6d; drawing room chairs from 
4s.: solid rosewood at 15s.; solid mahogany loo tables, 28s.; solid 
£3 15s,; French bedstead, full size, 15s. The 
BB ym re 

books of , with copious s for ev esc 
sent postage free. Considerable Sdvantages (0 country residents, as 
all furniture bought at this establishment is delivered carriage free. 


— 


— — 


—— 


BEUuss PATENT — —— by the 
r 
7, Smithfield bars, I. ‘aunt — by Nery, 


e 


r 
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' -,§ @e wehere Ot A 
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Che Monconformist. 
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GRAVING of a LADY under the GALVANIC 
OPERATION.—INVALIDS are solicited to send to Mr. 
LSE, 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, for his PAM- 
LET on MEDIOAL GALVANISM, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of two 1 3. They will be astonished at 
de nd > pee © eee ee 

0 


of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal 


ts, headashes, deficiency of nervous en , liver com- 

— 1 general debility, ind , stiff joints, all sorts of ner- 

Fons disorders, &c. Mr. Halse’s method of g the galvanic 
8; in ct, 


gy 
fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do without medicine. 
Terms, One Guinea per week. 


NEW MUSIC FOR PIANOFORTE. 
THE NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 


E PIANISTA, No. 63, contains “The Royal 
Navy” and Welsh Quadrilles, now playing at the Promenade 
Concerts. The two Sets Is., charged by Jullien 7s.—No. 62 contains 
the “ Elfin” Waltz, and two new songs, for ls.—No. 61, Music in 
“Marble Maiden,” 18. — No. 60, the Mazurka, Polka, and Quad- 
rille in “The Devil to Pay” (Diable & Quatre), now playing at 
Lane, and all the Theatres, 1s.—No. 59 contains the whole 

Opera of “ Sonnambula,” 2s.—No. 57, ditto“ Fra Diavolo,“ 2s.—Or 
thé Nos. from 57 to 62, in splendid binding, as a Christmas or New 
Year's Present, for 10s., sent carriage free to any of the King- 
dom for a Post Office order for 12s., in favour of the Editor, 6/, 


Paternoster-row. 
TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 

The FLUTONICON, for December No. 1845, price 6d., contains 
the Music in “Le Diable & Quatre.” No. 143 contains the Opera 
of Sonnambula; No. 142, “ Fra Diavolo;“ No. 97, “ Norma.” 
All the numbers contain the gems of an Opera, or ee, for 
64. To the Flute player, as recreations after more difficult studies, 
the Flutonicon is invaluable. The whole numbers in Twelve Vols, 
for Four Guineas, elegantly bound, or in 145 numbegs, at 5d. each. 


MELODIES FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS, 

The MUSICAL BEE is well known in the Musical World as the 
cheapest and best work issued in London. Every number contains 
fourteen to wong yg ne for 2d. Numbers 1 to 42 are published. 
Asa specimen, take No. 41, which contains the peer song of 
“Love Not,” “ Minuet ge ge the A, ve of 2s 
Puritani lles—Song with words “ Dance, Boatman, 4 
and upwards of eight other melodies. The whole for 2d. Complete 
Sets or Single Numbers may be had at the Pianista, Flutonicon, 


and M Bee Office, 67, Paternoster-row (one door from 
si de). 


1 THE PIQUA PLANT. — EXTRAORDINARY 
ECONOMY TO TEA-DRINKERS. 

The Piqua Plant is, indeed, an article which claims pre-eminence 
as a boon for the poor, a delicacy to the rich, a blessing to invalids, 
and an advantage to the public to the highest degree—unto all and 
every one. In calling public attention to the Piqua Plant, the pro- 
prietor wishes it to be tested solely by its own merits, being assured 
an unprejudiced trial will establish ite worth better than the most 
laboured eulogy. It is most pleasant and invigorating, and is recom- 
mended to the debilitated for its invaluable qualities, to advanced 
age for its strengthening properties, and to the public generally for 
its moderate price and intrinsic excellence. 

The Test: The proof of the efficacy and healthful effect of the 
plant in preference to tea or coffee. Let a nervous or dyspeptic 
patient use two or three cups of strong tea upon retiring to rest, and 
the effect will be the nightmare, disturbed sleep, and other violent 

ptoms of indigestion, &c.— The Proof: Let the most debilitated, 
dyepeptic, asthmatic, consumptive, and nervous patients, use two, 
three, or more cups of a very strong infusion of the Piqua Plant, 
and in the morning they will awake refreshed with their repose. It 
is highly recommended by physicians to invalids and children as 
a most in and p t bev . 

The following are reasons why the Piqua Plant is superior to tea, 
viz. :—Ist. Because it is beneficial to health; 2nd. It does not 1 
the nerves; 3rd. Children may use it with advantage; 4th. It does 
not prevent sleep; Sth. A quarter of a pound will go as far as three 
quarters of ee best gunpowder tea; 6th. It is ~~ my 3 

p 


It is recommended by physicians, and tea is 
proved of them. welts on improves the voice; it is recom- 
mended to and speakers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

To Mr Wm, Evans. Sir,.— The beverage under the name of Piqua 
Plant I have drank for some time. It was first recommended to my 
notice as a salutary a friend who is a great Syspeptic, 
and I have since recommended it to several ente suffering from 
chronic affections of the digestive organs, heart, and lu with 


20, Edgware-road, July 1, 1843. 


To Mr Wm. Evans. Sir,—At a social , convened expressly 
for the purpose of testing the ua Plant in this town (Belfast), 
we, whose signatures are attached to this document, consider it a 
duty incumbent upon us to bear our most ardent testimony to its 
salutary, convalescent, and exhilarating qualities :—Dr. Carse, Dr. 
Read, John M‘Buiar, surgeon, Archy Carse, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Davi- 
son, John Ellison, methodist preacher, John Johnson, and N. P. 
N elle, Lake-View House, near Carsons, Ireland, agent for the Piqua 
Plant. I would just say, in conclusion, that your plant has ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. I am — sensible that I 
can obtain a great consumption for it in this locality, as the last I 
got (viz. ldlbs.) was sold in two days. Many are coming now it is 
all gone. Finally, it is the opinion of those who give it a fair trial 
that it is much superior to tea, on account of its medicinal, invigo- 


rating. ws 1 N. P. NEILE. 
View House, Ireland, April 16, 1845. 


To Mr Wm. Evans. Sir,—After giving 
with mys offer my most fav : tes — 
and 1 — the wee $0 P 


J RENNIE, Ls. . 


To Mr Wm Evans. Sir—I have great pleasure, and indeed I con- 
ve duty, in justice to you, and for the benefit 
others, to bear testimony to excellent qualities of the Piqua 
Plant. It has wholly removed a coustant nervous ; 
with which I was affected, which produced restless nights, and 
constantly, overpowering languor during the day. Since the use o 
— the Ly 2 nr I —— 
seven, eight rs together, and am better 
than T have been for many years ; and others to whom I have re- 
commended it have the same results. You are at 
to use this testimonial, which I am ready to confirm in 
you 


son may proper. . TAHOURDIN, 
Numerous testimonials, from ph and others of undoubted 
au „ may be seen at Evans's 

The rA the first families in the land. 
The economy ved from the use of the Piqua Plant, compared 
with Tea, is as follows :—Suppose a family . lib. of tea per 
week, worth 4s. per Ib., substitutes the at 3s. 6d. 
Id., which requires but one-third the quantity to make the inf 
bly the saving would be, per week, 2a. 10d., and the 
cost to the . 2d., instead of 4s., for one-third of a nd of 


the plant will go as far as IIb. of tea. In quarter-pound pack- 


- None is genuine unless each bears the signature of 
illiam Evans. One agent wanted ape and village where 
there is none. Any respectable trade approved of. No license 
“Direct letters to Mr. Evans's warehouse, 18, Stafford-street, Peck- 
ham. London: Mr. Johnson, Cornhill; Shead and Co., 144, Cheap- 
J Mr. Cutter, Strand, next door to Savoy-street. 
d in Bristol by Mesers. Ferris and re, chemists, Union- 
street ; Clements, 9, buildings, Bath; Burroughs, Market- 


15 


, ay : Balle, tae gp ee lg et Gadsby, Newall’s- 
Thorn ton, chemist, Boar-lane, 


Oxford lest ; Ww ter; Mr. 
Grif, 35, Belle — : Lewis, Broad-street, Worcester 


ne. road; Mr. Osborn, 17, Bolingbioke-row, Walworth, and 

1 plsekfriars-road : ; Mr. Norton, 28, Red-lion-street, Holborn; 

terrace „ Oilman, Whitechapel-road: Mr. Hoffman, Barossa- 
* Cambridge-heath 


ham-court-road, 


HE WEST LONDON DISSENTERS’ AND 
T GENERAL BUILDING ASSOCIATION AND ACCUMU- 
LATING FUND. 


Shares, £120 each. Monthly Subscription, 10s. 
Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. per Share. 
No Redemption Fee. No Fine on Withdrawal. 


PATRON. 
Rev. J. W. Richardson, of Tottenham-court-road Chapel. 


Edward Swai Bed. 186 — 

ward Swaine, „16, Piccadilly. 

Edward Brown, „44, Hertford-street, May Fair. 
Thomas M‘Dougal, „2, Mornington-crescent. 


Drrectors. 


— F. Cheshire, 3, Cambridge-street, Golden- square 
— John Cathbert, 53, Union-street, Somers’ Town. 
— Elliot, 268, Oxford-street. 

— Fernandes, 15, Somers-place, Euston-square. 

— Samuel Foley, 99, Wardour-street. 

— G. W. Gairdner, 80 Tottenham-court-rvad. 

— John Gurner, 9, Wigmore-street. 

— William Hone, 43, Newman-street. 

— William Isaac, 185, Piccadilly. 

— B. L. Lecand, 246, Tottenham-court-road. 

— B. Laimbeer, 45, Cromer-street. 

— J. Lan ead, 16 Grove-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 
— W. Parkins, 11, Hanway-street, Oxford-street. 

— John Rahles, 332, Oxford-street. 

— J. Webb, 109, Tottenham-court-road. 

— F. W. Willcocks, 98, Goswell-street. 


TREASURER. 
John Gurner, Esq., 9, Wigmore-street. 


BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank—Marylebone Branch. 


MANAGER. 
Mr. John Gable, 8, South Conduit-street, Bethnal-green-road. 


SoLicrror. 
James Townley, Esq., 21, Coleman-street, City. 


SURVEYOR. 
John Tarring, Esq., 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. J. I. Holcombe, 15, Somers-place East, Euston-square. 


The rapid increase of Building Societies, and the uniform suc- 
cess which has attended them when properly conducted, have led 
to the establishment of the West London Dissenters’ and General 
Building Association and Accumulating Fund, the Directors of 
which are resolved that nothing on their part shall be left undone 
that can possibly tend to the Associations’ prosperity. 

In this Association the shares are put up to competition, which 
will afford an equal advantage to all the members who may antici- 
pate their shares, or wish to borrow money immediately. 

Application for shares may be made, in the following form, to Mr. 
John Gable, Manager, 8, South Conduit-street; and Mr. J 
Holcombe, 15, Somers’-place East, Euston-square ; from whom also 
Prospectuses may be obtained: 

Sin,—I request you to enrol ne a Member of the West London 
Dissenters’ and General Building Association and Accumulating 


Fund, for Shares; andlenclose £ s. d., being the Entrance 
— of 2s. 6d., and the first Monthly Subscription of 10s. upon each 
Shares. 
Name in full — 
Profession or Tradvle 9 
Dee eee 


The next Meeting will be held on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 17, at 
Seven ag» at Tottenham-court-road Chapel School-room (en- 
trance in John-street), for the purpose of enrolling the names of 
persons wishing to become Members; when Prospectuses may be 
— and any information that may be required relative to this 

ssociation. 

For the further convenience of persons wishing to become Mem- 
bers of this advantageous Association, the Manager or Secretary 
will attend at the School-room, Tottenham-court-road Chapel, on 
Tuesday and oe | in each week, to allot Shares and answer in- 
quiries. y order of the Directors, 


JOHN GABLE, Manager. 
JOHN I. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY for the MEMBERS 
OF BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


Free or Open Communion—“ Is it from heaven or of men!“ 


Dear Frienp,—This is a very important inquiry, and ought not 
to be passed over without the most careful and serious investi- 
gation. Recollect, open communion allows the uubaptised to come 
to the table of the Lord—thereby encouraging them to neglect the 
positive command of the Lord and Saviour. If open communion 
were from heaven, should we not find either a command or an 
example of itin the Word of God? Have its advocates produced 
either? Certainly not. Be not ensnared, then, by the persuasions 
of men, to adopt it until you have carefully and prayerfully ex- 
amined the New Testament. You will find that only vers 
were baptised, and only baptised believers were united in church 
fellowship, and only those so united partook of the supper of the 


Many novelties and corruptions were introduced into the churches 
after the apostles’ times; but if we closely search the writings of 
the fathers, and the pages of ecclesiastical history, no traces can 
be found of free communion, or that an unba person was ad- 
mitted to the table of the Lord until the sixteenth cen wast 
us, W 


the baptieed * 17 I. 

„ c 

ok — tice, as he himself acknow ‘ 
The of this departure 


ix a 
and baptism as joined by our Lord, Mark ; or to alter the 
order of his commission, Matt. xxviii. 19. Then prayerfully read 
Tur ll. 2 to the end: ‘Acts vill, 30-30; 3.44, & the end; and 


Free or 
that man Faustus Socinus! 


Which will you follow, Christ and his Apostles, or Socinus ? 


LECTRO SILVERED DEAN BAN , PLATE, 
not to be 8 from the genuine silver plate.— 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANE’S plate department is replenished 
with a superb stock of articles wrought out of this beautiful me- 
tal. The patterns are quite unique, and the manufacture is 
strictly the most durable. Candlesticks, tea and coffee sets, cake 
baskets, table and liqueur cruets, waiters, tea, dessert, and table 
spoons, dessert and table forks, and every other article usually pro- 
duced in sil-er, will be found in their plate show rooms in large 
variety, and at the manufacturer’s prices. 


DEANE’S DOUBLY-REGISTERED STULOS 
COFFEE-POT.—The strictly scientific construction of this article 
involves two simple processes, which, by their rapid and certain 
action, secure a run of rich, boiling, aromatic, and brilliant coffee, 
within five minutes. When the interior cylinder is first filled with 
boiling water, the latter drives out all the cold air from the — * 
into which the extract instantly follows. When the cylinder is 
filled the second time, and is raised to the top of the pot, the tall 
column of small diameter is, by a well known 1 pneumatics, 


instantl ptied into the below, and the is at once 
ready br use,—GEORGE — JOHN DEANE, opening to the 
Monument, 46, King William-street, London- bridge. 


1 BY THE REV. WILLIAM THORN 
WINCHESTER, . 
Crown 8vo, pp. 24. price Id., 

DISSENTING WEDDINGS under “The New 
Marriage Act.” 1. Proving that M under this Act are per- 
fectly scriptural, lawful, and valid. 2. Giving explicit directions 
to persons about to marry in accordance with its various 


lations. 3. Adducing reasons for being married in registered 
pels rather than in parish churches. * 


Crown 8vo, pp. 24, price 4d., 


CLERICAL COWARDICE ; or, THE STATE 
CHURCH INDEFENSIBLE. A Correspondence respecti 
truth of “THORN’S FIFTY TRACTS” against the — of 
England, between the Rev. William Nicholson, M. A., Rector of 8t. 
Maurice, Winchester; the Rev. W. Cubit, M. A., Rector of St. 
Thomas, Winchester; and the Rev. Wm. Thorn, Winchester. 


„These Tracts may be had of the Author direct, for gratui 
circulation, at a reduction of one-third of the above ~ ion 


FIFTY TRACTS on the ERRORS and EVILS 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


% These Tracts contain as much com tion as T t 
a Sermons of 6,000 —— ——— 


1. The Difference between the Church of Christ and the State 
Church. 

2. The Popery of the Church of England. 

3. The Superstitious Rites and Notions of the Church of England. 

4. The Glaring Inconsistences of the Evangelical Clergy. : 


5. The Indecency of the Marriage Service of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


6. 1 — Sinful—Justified by the Example of the State 
urch. 


7. The Sin and Danger of Conformity to the Church of England. 


8. The Real Churchman’s Complaint against the Holy Scriptures, 
a * a and Wicked Falsehoods” Taught by the State 
urch. 


10. The Sin of Teaching Children the Church Catechism. 

II. The Extravagant Claims of the National Clergy. 

12. The Soul-deceiving Burial Service of the Church of England. 

13. The Church of England Expensive and Ruinous to the Poor. 

14. The Church of England supported by Anti-Christian Taxation. 

15. Chureh Patronage ; or, Trading in the Souls of Men. 

16. Enlightened Conformists “ Doing Evil that Good may come.” 

17, The Evils of Training up the Young in the Church of England, 

18, Why Conformists prefer the Church to the Chapel. 

19. Why Dissenters prefer the Chapel to the Church. 

20. The National Church a Creature and Vassal of the State. 

21. The Ungodly Baptismal Service of the Church of England. 

22. The Church of England a Discordant and Schismatical Sect. 

23. The Church of England an Inequitable and Persecuting Sect. 

24. The Church of England a Signal and Miserable Failure. 

24.“ Supplement.—A Fraternal Appeal to Evangelical Dissenters. 

Episcopal Confirmation Unscriptural and Pernicious. 

. Priestly Absolution in the Church of England. 

The Book of Common Prayer Superstitious and Heretical. 

The True Churchman’s Peculiar Belief in the 39 Articles. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 

All Church People Essentially Papists. 

Puseyites the Most Consistent Churchmen. 

The Sin of Sanctioning the Church of England. 

The Unscriptural Prayers of the Church of England. 

The Impudent Priestcraft of Apostolic Succession. 

The Church more opposed to Dissent than to Immorality. 

The Clergy the Chief Oppressors of the People. 

The National Church a mere Political Institution. 

The Communion of Saints!" in the Church of England. 

The Pernicious Influence of the State Church, 

The Evils of Church Extension by National Taxation. 

Pious Ministers in the Church no Argument for Attending it. 

Cottage Questions for Clerical Visitors. 

. The State Church the Chief Cause of National Discord. 

The State Church the Chief Hindrance to the Gospel. 

The Surprising Ignorance of Many Devout Episcopalians. 

46. The Accommodating Consciences of Eulightened Episcopalians, 

47. The Sectarian Tactics of the National Clergy. 

48. The Approaching Doom of the National Establishment. 

48. Supplement.—A Faithful Address to all Candid Conformists. 
„% The foregoing Fifty Tracts may be obtained through both 

town and country booksellers, in packets at Is. 6d,; or bound in 

limp cloth, and gilt lettered, at 28. each. 


By a Post-office order—they may also be had of the Author, di- 
rect, for gratuitous distribution, at a reduction of one-third of the 
above prices—also any separate tracts in the list, at the rate of 2s. 


per 100. 
Present sale, 520,000 Tracts. 


In this department of writing, Mr Thorn has, in our judgment, 
no competitor.’’—Christian Examiner. 

For directness, for truthfulness, and pungency, they are un- 
equalled.” — /hilanthropist, 1 ' 

“These tracts afford the best 
contained in the formularies of the 
Association Magazine. 

“The Rev. Mr Thorn, of Winchester, is one of the most acute 
eontroversialists of the day.” -. Morning Advertiser. 


Every contains volumes of sober truth, expressed ia lucid, 
vigorous, and pungent phraseolog y.— General Advertiser. 

“ For the variety of their topics, the force of their argument, the 
laconicness and of their style, they are much su 
to any similar work we have ever seen.”—/rimitive M 
Magazine. 


u. if we mistake not, to do Tae 
net t urch —— than anything that 
ew hy dy Mar-Prelate Tracts, Lern 

We recommend them for circulation in our workshops, and 4 
tultous distribution aang — oe superstitious Puseyism ie in 
danger of misleading.” — Times. 

This volume of tracts is pre-eminently ad 
size, its extrao cheapness, and its overw * r 
and facts, to exert a mighty influence in favour of evangelical 
sent, &c.”—New Conne non Methodist Magazine. 

“We regard 2 the composition of these 
tracts, done more to promote a searc 141 less ieemes 
and evils of the state church than has been effected by any other 
person living.“ —T'he Voluntary. 

“Perhaps tracts more effective against the endowed sect of this 
country have never issued from the press. —Wesleyan Chronicle. 


* emmy pithy, — ———— They are rounds of grape- 


SEESSSSENRREBESSBEISS 


ex of the errors 
Church.“ — Wesleyan 


its moderate 


shot.” — 
\ 
“ They are admirably suited to the wants of the present day, and~ 
should be distributed 4— in every parish in the empire. —Aclee- 
“ We have great pleasure and entire confidence in recommending 
these plain and pointed trac .s.’’— Patriot. 


“This is one of the most formidable batteries ever leveled against 


the citadel of Church-of-Englandisin.”’—Sentinel. 
For efficiency these tracts surpass everything of the kind that 
has yet appeared.”—Christian Witness. 
Jackson and WaLForD, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


— — a 


— 
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RITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 
—The Directors having ascertained that numerous indi- 
viduals, both in London and the country, have been obtaining con- 
tributions on behalf of seamen, and that persons have given to them, 
under the impression that they have been assisting the funds of the 
British and Forcign Sailors’ Society, beg leave thus to intimate, that 
no parties are authorised to receive subscriptions for that institu- 
tion, unless they can produce a printed receipt, signed by the sub- 
treasurer and secretary, together with an entry-book, duly authen- 
tieated, and that such authority is never given, except under special 
circumstances. 

The operations of this Society are assuming increased importance. 
Tts neies are being extended, and the actual success attending 
its rs is full of encouragement. By the preaching of the Gos- 

to seamen at the Sailor's church, Wellclose-square—by holding 
thel meetings on shipboard—by the distribution of tracts and 
Bibles—by loan libraries—by the visitation of lodging-honses—by 
supporting or assisting provincial agencies, and by aiding local 
committees on foreign stations, the Directors are seeking to carry 
out the great purposes of the Society, and are, by promoting the 
improvement of sailors, co-operating with the friends of missions in 
every part of the world. 

The Directors would be happy te enter into communication with 
an agent who can speak the continental languages, for the purpose 
of engaging his services amongst forcign, especially French, Dutch, 
German, Swedish, and Danish sailors. 

Contributions in aid of the funds may be forwarded to the 
bankers, Messrs. Hankey, Feuchuich-street, or to the Offices of the 
Society, 2, Jcffreys-square, St. Mary-axe, London, 

. GULL, Sub-treasurer. 
„ J. AYATT, Secretary. 


—ͤ— — 


ANTED, in a Market Town in Gloucestershire, 

a steady and industrious SINGLE MAN, capable of con- 
ducting the business of Saddle and Harness Maker, under the 
superintendance of the Principal. He must possess a thorough 
knowledge of the business, with a good address, and be from 
twenty-five to forty years of age. Ile will be boarded and lodged 
in the house. A pious Dissenter would be preferred. Apply by 
letter to Mrs. Burge, Fairford. 

Feb. 18th, 1846. 


— — 


— — — — — ——— 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN as an Assistant in 


the Tea and Grocery Business. Also,a respectable YOUTH 
as an Apprentice. Apply to Messrs. Osborne and Co., Coventry. 


— — — — — 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY JACKSON AND WALFORD, 


18, St. Paul's Church-yard. 


I. 
In one vol., foolacap vo, price 4. 6d. cloth, 


URAL ROMAN, a Revised Translation of the 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, With Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical, by Witttam Watrorp, Author of “A New Trans- 
lation of the Psalms,” Kc. 
II. 
In foolscap do, price 6s. cloth, a Second Edition of 


ECTURES by JOHN FOSTER, delivered at 


_4 Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. Selected from the Author's Ma- 
nuscripts, and Edited by J. E. Ryvtanp., 


III. 
In Fro, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN; or, 
. The NATIVE STATE and CHARACTER of MAN U's- 
FOLDED. hy the Rev. Dr. Payne, of Exeter; being the Eleventh 
Series of the Congregational Lecture. 
IV. 
In 8vo, price 26. sewed, 
LECTURE on the ARGUMENTS for CHRIS. 
TIAN THEISM, from Organised Life and Fossil Osteology. 
Containing Remarks on a Work entitled, “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation; delivered before the Frome Literary and 
Beientific Institntion, Feb..7,.1815. By Joun Suerrarn, Author 
of Thoughts on Private Devotion,“ &c., Ke. 


V. 
In deo, price 14s. cloth, 


AN INQUIRY into the NATURE of the SMY- 
BOLIC INSTITUTIONS of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
wenally called THE SACRAMENTS. By Rowert Hat. D. D. 
Part I.—Baptism. Being the Teuth Series of the Congregational 
Lecture. - 

In foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Second Edition, with a full Table 


of Contents, &c., 
HE EXISTENCE OF EVIL SPIRITS 
PROVED; and their Agency, particularlv in Relation to the 
Human Race, Explained and Illustrated. By Warren Scorrt, 


President and Theological Tutor of Airedale College. 


VII. 
Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 64. cloth, 


HRISTIAN ETHICS; or, Moral Philosophy on 


the Principles of Divine Revelation. By RaLrnu Wankpb Law, 
vin. 
Third Edition. Foolecap &vo, price 7s. cloth, 


CRIPTURE and GEOLOGY; or, The Relation 


between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science. By John Pye Smirn, D. D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


D.D 


In royal 12mo, price 7s. 64d. cloth, a Second Edition of 


HE AGE OF GREAT CITIES; or, Modern 


Civilization viewer in its relation to Intelligence, Morals, and 
Religion. By Ropert VauGcnan, D. . 


4 
In royal 12mo, price 9a. cloth, 


N ESSAY ON THE PROFESSION OF PER- 
SONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, and upon the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, considered with Reference to the Fulfil- 
ment of that Duty. BV Professor A. Vinet, of Lausanne. Trans- 
lated from the French by Cunts Turopore Jones. 


In xo, price 12s. cloth, 


ERMONS by the LATE R. S. M‘ALL, LL.D. 

Preached in the Ordinary Course of hie Ministry, aud chiefly at 
Manchester. With a finely engraved Portrait, by Woolnoth. 
Printed uniformly with, and forming a Third Volume to, “ Dis- 
courses on Special Occasions.” Two Volumes. 


In ſoolscap gro, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


WREATH FOR THE TOMB. An Essay and 
a Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness: with Extracts 
from eminent Authors on Death and Eternity. By Enwarp Hitcu- 
cock, LL.D. Second Edition, with a Recommendatory Preface by 
Dr. Pye SMITH. 
XIII. 
In ſoolscap &vo, with Portrait, Price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


MENorns and SELECT REMAINS of the Rev. 
THOMAS RAWSON TAYLOR, late Classical Tutor at 
Airedale College, Yorkshire. Second Edition, with an Introduction 
by James Montoomery, Esq. 
XIV. 
In Four Volumes, Imo, price £1. 4s. cloth, 
KETCHES OF SERMONS, preached in Various 
Parts of the United Kingdom, and on the European Conti- 
nent; furnished by their respective Authors, with an Index of 
Texts, Ke. A New Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected (the 
Eight Volumes reprinted in Four). 
G@@s~ Either Volume may be had separately, containing One 
Hundred Sermons, price 6s. 


Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


. | Rev. Brannon Turner, M.A. 


ce 2s. 6d., contains: 
M‘Culloch on Taxation. 
2. Dr. Hamilton's Sermons. 
3. Thomas Hood’s Poems. 
4. The Celtic Church in Ireland. 
5. Welsh Nonconformity—Rev. John Elias. 
6. Margaret, or the Gold Mine, 
K Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 
9 
0 


-_ -- 
J. 


Flemish Popular Traditions. 


. The-corn-law 12 — in France. 
. The Stranssian C troversy, &c. &e. &c. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


ee — 


Just published, price 2s. 64. cloth, 
0 HE TALENTS ;” or, Man's Nature, Relations, 


and Responsibility. By R. W. Dace. 
lle that hath ears to hear, let him hear.“ 


AYLoTT and Jonags, 8, Paternoster-row. 


— ~~. 
— — — — ee 


Just published, in one thick volume (672 pages), 12mo, price 7s. 
bound, 


* * * 
YTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HIS- 
TORY, ANCIENT and MODERN; with a Table of Chro- 
, nology. A New Edition, with considerable Additions tothe Author's 
| Text (including an Outline of Jewish History, and other subjects 
_ hitherto wholly omitted), numerous Notes, and a CONTINUATION 
| from the Revolution in 1688 to the Present Time. Edited by the 


| “ The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is 


not only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the quantity 
of matter.”—Atheneum. N 
“ We prefer the additions to the original. Mr. Turner has be- 
stowed more thought and care ou his work than professional avo- 
cations allowed Tytler to afford. We are bound to state that we 
could not easily point out a work containing so much historical in- 
formation in the same space as the present volume.“ -Leugue. 


london: ADAM ScoTT (late Scott and Webster), Charterhouse- 
equare. 


ANTI-WAR TRACTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


Just published, 


N ADDRESS to the WORKING CLASSES 
Co of the UNITED KINGDOM, on the Subject of the MI- 
IIIA. 

AN ADDRESS to the PEOPLE of AMERICA on the WAR 
SPIRIT songht to be excited between the two countries. 

Also, an ADDRESS to the WORKING CLASSES of FRANCE, 
on the Subject of WAR. 

AN APOLOGY for PEACE, being a reply to the Liverpool 
Journal. 


Each Address Id., or 58. 6d. per 100. 
Published by J. Cleave, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


PRE REV. KNIBB— 


To enable all the Friends and Admirers of “ this dauntless 
champion of the oppressed negro” to procure a faithful and correct 
PORTRAIT of him, Messrs. Dyer and Co. have determined to 
reduce the price of their justly-admired Lithographic Likeness 
nearly ONE-HALF. 


They will be in future as follows, viz.:—Prints, 2s. 6d.; Proofs, 
on India paper, 3s. 6d.; and highly coloured and mounted, 7s. 6d. 
The likeness is excellent.”"—Christian Witness. 
The likeness is true to nature.“ — Cristian Examiner. 
The resemblance is admirable.’’—Nonconformist, 
The likeness is striking. —Fatriat. 
London: Dyer and Co., 24, Paternoster-row. 


E ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR MARCH,| 


U% ITED KINGDOM BUILDING AND IN. 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Yresent Entrance Fee, 3s. per Share.—Monthly Subscription, 10s, 
per Share. 


No bidding for Shares.—No Redemption Fees or Interest on Ad 
vances. 


TRUSTERS, 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq., Holland-street, Diackfriars. 
Thomas Pewtress, Esq., Gracechurchestreet. 


DIRectors. 
Peter Broad, Esq., Tavistock Villa, Shepherd's Bush (Chairman), 
George William Burge, Esq., New North-road. 
Richard Cartwright, Esq., Chancery-lane. 
Francis Cuthbertson, Esq., Aldersgate-street. 


William Gover, * Great Dover- 

John Gover, Esq., Cole-street, Great Dover-road. 
William Groser, Esq., Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, 
John Mann, E<q., Bartholomew-close. 

Robert James Millar, Esq., Albion Villas, Hammersmith, 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. William Lovely, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, and Hammer- 
smith. 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Surveyor] 
John Tarring, Esq., Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


The objects of this Society (which has been some time in prepa- 
ration) are 


l. To effect the extinction of all the debts now existin 
Chapels, School-rooms, and other public buildings, as we 
assist in their enlargement, or the erection of new ones. 

2. To enable persons to acquire dwelling-houses, or other free- 
hold, copyhold, or leasehold property, either for occupation or as 
an investment. 

3. To enable persons whose property is at present mortgaged to 
protect themselves from the liability of being unexpectedly called 
upon for the re-payment of the mortgage money. 

4. To afford the means for the profitable employment of capital. 


The Amount to be advanced to Shareholders on each share is 
fixed according to the following Table 


upon 
as to 


| | Sums to be | 
| oe Subscription advanced from 
[Year. | on One Share. lst to 13th 
Year. | 
4 sd S&S @& @ 
l 6 0 0 60 0 0 
2 12 0 0 60 15 0 
| 3 Rm 0 0 62 5 0 
4 21 0 0 61 10 0 
f 5 30 0 0 67 10 0 
| 6 36 0 0 71 5 0 
7 42 0 0 75 15 0 
| ~ 48 0 0 81 0 0 
| 9 51 0 0 70 0 
) 11 66 0 0 101 5 0 
12 72 0 0 109 10 0 
13 78 0 0 IIS 10 0 
Additional 110 0 
120 0 0 


CLARK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Four Large Volumes 8vo, for One Pound per Annum. 


R. CLARK has the pleasure of announcing that 
1 the Firat Volume of the above series for 1816, being HENG- 
STEN BERG'S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS, is now ready for 
delivery. Price to non-subscribers, 106. 64. 
LUCKE on the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, will ‘follow in the first 
year's subscription. 
Gentlemen already in possession of Hengstenberg will be charged 
only 25s. as their subscription for Two Years, 
Subscriber's names are still received by the publisher, 38, George- 
street, Edinburgh ; Ward and Co., and Aylott and Jones, London; 
John Robertson, Dublin; and all respectable booksellers. 


— —— ——— 


HE REJECTED CASES; with a Letter to 
THomas WAKL&yY, Esq., M. P., on the Science of Homao- 
pathy. Price 38. 6d. By Joux Errs, M.D. 


The remarks on the scientific character of Homeopathy are 
vigorous, and, for the most part, strictly logical.”— Spectator, 19th 
April, 1845. 

Dr. Epps, independently of the peculiarity of his conclusions, 
writes in the spirit of a philosopher—a spirit that we should rejoice 
to see more general among the professors of the noble art of heal- 
ing.“ - Economist, 26th April, 1845, 

The Cases contained in this book, and refused insertion in the 
* Lancet,” are :—Case l. A Patient, Bed-ridden for Thirteen Years, 
and dismissed incurable from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, cured, 
Case II. An Abdominal Tumour, declared incurable, removed by 
homcopathie means. Case III. A case in which a farthing was 
swallowed, and discharged a month and a day after the date on 
which it was swallowed; and Case IV. A case of Coma, approach- 
ing to, and considered as, Apoplexy, treated with complete success, 

Sold by Suerwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


HE MORALS OF POPULAR ELECTIONS ; 


respectfully submitted to Members of Parliament, Aldermen 
and Councillors of Corporation Boroughs, Electoral Constituencies, 
and the lovers of Morality and Religion, of whatever grade and 


opinion. By Esenezen MoRLey. 
London: JACKSON and WALFORD. 


— — — 


Hull: CoatTsworTn. 


— —— — ᷑ — — —. 


[ ONDON AND PROVINCIAL BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
£120 Shares; 12s. Monthly Payments. 


PATRONS, 
The Rev. John Campbell, D.D, 
The Rev. James Sherman. 
The Rev. George Smith. 


TRUSTEES. 
(With a seat at the Board.) 
Thomas Alers Hankey, Esq. 
Samuel Morley, Esq. 
William Beddome, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Tyler, Esq., Chairman. 
William Beddome, Esq. William Nathan. Esq. 
The Rev. Wm. Richard Baker. James Smith, Esq. 
Samuel Blackburn, Esq. George Simmons, Esq. 
John Hooper, Esq. Joseph Warmington, Esq. 
Chas. Henry Lovell, Esq., M.D. 

The Directors beg to report, that the FIRST MONTHLY SUB- 
SCRIPTION MEETING was held last Wednesday Evening. The 
Shares allotted were nearly 700; the proceeds of which, and of pre- 
paid subscriptions, enabled the Directors to advance £2,000—a cir- 
cumstance, they believe, without precedent at the first meeting of 
a Building Society, affording the strongest proof that the principles 
of this Society are appreciated by the public. It affords them 
pleasure to add, that part of the money was advanced for the liqui- 
dation of a chapel debt. : 

The Second Monthly Subscription will be due and payable at 
Radley’s Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at six o'clock p.m., 
on Wednesday, March 18. Shares, at an Entrance Fee of 2s. 6d. 
each, may be had by letter addressed to the Secretary or Manager, 
at Radley’s Hotel, where also they are in attendance on Tuesday 
and Friday in each week, from 
Shares and auswer jnquires, 


— — 


No Redemption Fee. 


to nine o'clock p. m., to allot 


This Table has been examined and approved by the Actuary of 
the Legal and General Life Assurance Society, 


be no ad 


competition for advances 
any redemption fee be charged; it intended 
possible to the per, | 
ca 


Shareholders may transfer their shares at any time, or withdrew 
the subscriptions paid on them, or repay to the Society the money 
which they have received by way of advance, 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, — be obtained on appli- 
cation (if by letter, post paid,) to Mr. William Lovely, Secretary, 
or to either of the above Directors or Officers. 

Application for Shares may be made (post-pald) to Mr. William 
Lovely, Secretary, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, in the following 
form :— 

To the Directors of the United Kingdom Building and Investment 


Society. 
I request you will allot me Shares in this Society, and 1 


enclose , being the Entrance Fee upon each of such shares. 
III 5000006 
Profession or trade — 
reer. eee eee eee 90000 0 
...e ee — 0 


All Post-office orders must be made 
Lovely, at the Office, St. Martin’s-le-Gran 


pues to Mr. William 


. The high estimate formed by the public during the ten years 
RIPPON and BURTON'S chemically purified material has been 
before it, (made into every useful and ornamental article nsually 
made in silver, possessing, as it does, the characteristic purity and 
durability of silver,) has called into existence the deleterious com- 
pounds of Albata Plate,” “ Berlin Silver,” and other so-called 
substitutes; they are at beat but bad imitations of the genuine 
articles manufactured, with the view of satisfying the purchaser, by 
Rippon and Burton, and sold only by them. 


Fiddle Threaded King’s. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. 
dozen „ „ 06 0% %% % % 0% 0 0 „ „ „ 0 6 6 6 „ „ „% „ „ „ „ 0 128. 288. 208. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto...... 10s 21s. . 
Tea ditto and ditto, ditto..... , 58. lls. 128. 
Gravy ditto...... pe00eseeseesewonse 3s. 6s. 78. 


NICKEL-ELECTRO-PLATED.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER 
introduced and made only by Rippon and Burton, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be em-. 
ployed as such either usefully or ornamentally. In the len hened 
and increasing popularity of the material itself, and the high cha- 
racter of the method of plating, the public have a guarantee that 
the articles sold by Rippon and Burton (and by them only) are, 4s 
it regards wear, immeasurably superior to what can be supplied at 
any other house, while by no possible test can they be distinguished 
from real silver. 


Fiddle, Thread, King's. 
Teaspoons, per dozen ...... 188. eee. 326. 338. 
Dessert Forks «444 „ 
Dessert Spoonsss e-sees 308. . 526. 825. 
Table Forks “°° eeeee „ 40s, „ coco Tee 
Table Spoons „ 4006. „ 76. . 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. De- 
tailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free. 


RIPPON and BURTON'S Stock of General Furnishing Iron- 
mongery is literally the largest in the world. They regret they cau- 
not employ any language which will convey an adequate impression 
of its variety and extent; they therefore invite purchasers to call 
and inspect it.—Rippon and Burton, 39, Oxtord-street (corner of 
Newman-street). Established in Wells-street, 1820. 


— — 
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Printed by Joun Hasten, of No. 1, Montague-place, Islington, in 
the county of Middlesex, at No. 4, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in 
the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in the city of London; and 
published by EpWakbD MIALL, of No. I. Belgrave-place, Tufnell- 

ark, Holloway, in the county of Middlesex, at the office, No. 3, 
WW hitefriars-street, Fleet-street, in the parish of St. Dunstan in the 
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